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Chronicle 


The Peace Treaty.—The Versailles Treaty of Peace 
with Germany was signed by fourteen Allies and Asso- 
ciated Powers and by Germany, on January 10, in the 
Clock Room of the French Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. Diplomats of 
nearly all the nations of the world 
were present at the ceremony, but the representatives of 
the United States were conspicuous by their absence, 
Ambassador Wallace having declined an invitation to 
attend the function. The text of the document, as 
signed, follows: 


Procés-verbal of the ratification of the Treaty of Peace signed 
at Versailles June 28, 1919. 

Between the United States of America, the British Empire, 
France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Cuba, Ecuador, 
Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Hedjaz, Honduras, Liberia, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, the Serb-Croat-Slo- 
vene State, Siam, Czechoslovakia, and Uruguay on the one hand, 
and Germany on the other hand, as well as of the following 
acts: 

Protocol signed the same day by the same Powers, arrange- 
ment of the same date between the United States, Belgium, the 
British Empire, France, and Germany concerning the occupation 
of the Rhine Provinces. 

In the execution of the final clauses of the Treaty of Peace 
signed at Versailles June 28, 1919, the undersigned have met at 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Paris to proceed to deposit 
ratifications and to consign them to the French Government. 

Instruments of ratification or notice of their dispatch by four 
principal Allied and Associated Powers—that is to say, the Brit- 
ish Empire for the treaty of peace, protocol, and arrangement ; 
France for the treaty of peace, protocol and arrangement; Italy 
for the treaty of peace and protocol; Japan for the treaty and 
protocol, and by the following Allied and Associated Powers: 
Belgium for the treaty of peace, protocol, and arrangement; 
Bolivia for the treaty of peace and protocol; Brazil for the 
treaty of peace and protocol; Guatemala for the treaty of peace 
and protocol; Panama for the treaty of peace and protocol; 
Peru for the treaty of peace and protocol; Poland for the treaty 
of peace and protocol; Siam for the treaty of peace and proto- 
col; Czechoslovakia for the treaty of peace and protocol; Uru- 
guay for the treaty of peace and protocol—have been produced, 
and after being examined have been found in good and true 
form and are confided to the French Government to be deposited 
in its archives. 

Conforming to the provisions of the final clauses aforesaid, 
the French Government will give notice to the contracting Pow- 
ers of the deposit of ratifications at another time by States 
which are signatories of the aforesaid treaty, protocol, and ar- 
rangement, but which have not been ready to proceed today to 
this formality. 

Confirmation of which the undersigned approve the present 
procés-verbal and affix their seals. 

Done at Paris, Jan. 10, 1920, at 4:15 o’clock. 


Peace with 
Germany 


The signatures were affixed to the procés-verbal in the 
following order: Baron von Lersner signed for Ger- 
many, Mr. Lloyd George for Great Britain, M. Clemen- 
ceau for France, Signor Nitti for Italy and Baron Matsui 
for Japan. After the representatives of the principal 
Powers had signed, delegates representing the other 
nations signed in the following order: Belgium, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Guatemala, Panama, Peru, Poland, Siam, Czecho- 
slovakia and Uruguay. China, Greece, the United States 
and Rumania, not having ratified the treaty, did not 
sign. 

As the German envoys had already signed the pro- 
tocol binding Germany to pay for the sinking of the 
German fleet in the Scapa Flow and to carry out the 
unfulfilled terms of the armistice in the presence of the 
representatives of England, France, Italy and Japan, the 
signing of the procés-verbal was followed by the reading 
of a letter in which the Supreme Council declared that 
the indemnity for the sinking of the German fleet would 
be reduced to 275,000 tons. When this letter had been 
delivered to Baron von Lersner, Premier Clemenceau 
announced the formal conclusion of peace: 

The protocol between the Allied and Associated Powers and 
Germany has been signed. The ratifications of the treaty with 


Germany have been deposited. From this moment the treaty 
enters into effect. It will be enforced in all its terms. 


The ceremony, which was brought to an end shortly 
after 4:15 o’clock in the afternoon, was marked by the 
utmost simplicity. 

On the same day the State Department at Washington 
issued a statement, part of which reads: 

Inasmuch, however, as the United States has not ratified the 
treaty, it is the position of this Government that the armistice 
continues in full force and effect between the United States and 
Germany, and that accordingly the provisions of the armistice 
of Nov. 11, 1918, as well as the provisions of the extensions of 
that agreement, remain binding on these two nations. Notice of 
this was given to the German Government by the United States. 


Announcement was made on January 10 that the first 
meeting of the Council of the League of Nations, accord- 
ing to the decision reached by the Supreme Council of 
the Peace Conference, will be held 
at Paris on January 16. Premier 
Clemenceau has already notified the 
Powers to have their delegates ready for that date, and 
it is said that the formal call by President Wilson of the 
Council of the League will be read that day at the French 
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Foreign Office. The nations that will be represented at 
the Council are Belgium, Brazil, England, France, Italy, 
Japan and Spain. The meeting will be presided over by 
M. Leon Bourgeois, representing France. How soon the 
Council will begin its regular work has not yet been 
determined. England is reported to favor the immediate 
functioning of the body; France, still in hopes of ratifica- 
tion by the United States at an early date, is disposed to 
delay. 


Home News.—The Democratic National Committee 
met at Washington on January 8, and drew up a set of 
resolutions, which was adopted unanimously. They con- 
tained a recital of the work accom- 
plished by the Democratic party since 
1918, endorsement of the President’s 
action, sharp criticism of his opponents, and a demand 
that the treaty be ratified: 


We indorse his courageous and patriotic endeavor to bring 
the nations of the world to peace by such mutual understanding 
as will enable them to settle their differences by amicable methods 
rather than by war. We affirm our approval of the Treaty of 
Versailles and we condemn as unwise and unpatriotic the atti- 
tude of those Senators who would defeat its ratifications, either 
directly or by overwhelming it with reservations that are in- 
tended to and will have the effect of nullifying it. The failure of 
the Senate Republican leaders to offer or to permit consideration 
of interpretative reservations that will preserve the general pur- 
poses of the treaty and to so permit its ratification condemns them 
to the citicism of the nation and to the contempt of the world. 


Democrats Endo; se 
Mr. Wilson 


After declaring that the failure to ratify the treaty 
promptly has been responsible for serious obstruction to 
the reconstruction of the world, the resolutions proceed 
as follows: 

We join the demand of the pulpits of this country, and of its 
agricultural interests, of labor, and of the great business, in- 
dustrial and commercial organizations of America, that the 
Senate quit playing politics with this sacred question and give to 
the world the word that America is ready to at least make a 
trial of universal peace. We repudiate the inferential sugges- 
tion that, having joined our associates in war in creating the 
conditions which are now leading them to chaos, we are to with- 
draw and leave them to a merciless fate, in order that we might 
maintain a so-called traditional state of “isolation” that we sur- 
rendered when we went to the defense of our own rights and to 
the aid of struggling humanity. If this is to be our attitude, 
then the 50,000 Americans who now sleep in France gave up 
their lives in vain, and the 2,000,000 more who willingly offered 
their lives for the cause that called us there have a right to ask 
for what they were summoned to the colors. 


On the same day, President Wilson restated his atti- 
tude on the ratification of the Peace Treaty. His views 
were expressed in a letter addressed to the Chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee 
and read at the Jackson dinner. Re- 
calling the fact that the United States 
enjoyed the spiritual leadership of the world until the 
Senate failed to ratify the treaty, and declaring that it is 
inconceivable that the United States, at this supreme 
crisis and final turning-point in the international relations 
of the world, should withdraw from the concert of pro- 
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gressive nations by which Germany was defeated, he 
pointed out that the League of Nations can alone restore 
the confidence of nations in one another and prevent the 
resumption of the old offensive and defensive alliances 
which made peace impossible; that the United States has 
not yet accomplished the purpose for which it entered the 
war; that unless the treaty is ratified, the United States 
and Germany will play a lone hand in the world; and that 
unless the United States participates in the maintenance 
of peace and the effective execution of the treaty, seeing 
that it is the only country with sufficient moral force to 
guarantee the substitution of discussion for war, another 
attempt will be made to crush the new nations of Europe. 
Having outlined the effect of the failure to ratify the 
treaty, the President proceeded: 


I do not believe that this is what the people of this country 
wish or will be satisfied with. Personally, I do not accept the 
action of the Senate of the United States as the decision of the 
nation. I have asserted from the first that the overwhelming 
majority of the people of this country desire the ratification of 
the treaty, and my impression of that effect has recently been 
confirmed by the unmistakable evidences of public opinion given 
during my visit to seventeen of the States. I have endeavored to 
make it plain that if the Senate wishes to say what the undoubted 
meaning of the League is I shall have no objection. There can 
be no reasonable objection to interpretations accompanying the 
act of ratification itself. But when the treaty is acted upon, I 
must know whether it means that we have ratified or rejected it. 
We cannot rewrite this treaty. We must take it without changes 
which alter its meaning, or leave it, and then after the rest of the 
world has signed it, we must face the unthinkable task of making 
another and separate treaty with Germany. 

But no mere assertions with regard to the wish and opinion of 
the country are credited. If there is any doubt as to what the 
people of the country think on this vital matter, the clear and 
single way out is to submit it for determination at the next 
election to the voters of the nation, to give the next election the 
form of a great and solemn referendum, a referendum as to the 
part the United States is to play in completing the settlements 
of the war and in the prevention in the future of such outrages 
as Germany attempted to perpetrate. 


Mr. Wilson’s proposal that the ratification of the treaty 
without changes be referred to the people at the next 
elections has been the occasion of a great deal of hostile 
criticism. The most emphatic dis- 
agreement came from Mr. Bryan, 
who addressed the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee after the President’s letter had been 
read. Mr. Bryan declared his belief in the policy and 
leadership of Mr. Wilson as expressed in Paris, and as- 
serted that he had made more speeches for ratification 
without reservations than any other man. Nevertheless 
he said: 


The Democratic Senators stood with the President for ratifica- 
tion without reservation, and I stood with them believing that 
it was better to secure within the League, after it was estab- 
lished, any necessary changes, than to attempt to secure them by 
reservations in the ratifying resolutions. But our plan has been 
rejected and we must face the situation as it is. We must either 
secure such compromises as may be possible, or present the issue 
to the country. The latter course would mean a delay of at least 
fourteen months and then success only in case of our securing 
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a two-thirds majority in the Senate. We cannot afford, either 
as citizens, or as members of the party to share with the Re- 
publican party responsibility for further delay; we cannot go 
before the country on the issue that such an appeal would 
present. The Republicans have a majority in the Senate, and, 
therefore, can by right dictate the Senate’s course. Being in the 
minority, we cannot demand the right to decide the terms upon 
which the Senate will consent to ratification. 

Our nation has spent 100,000 precious lives and more than 
$20,000,000,000 to make the world safe for democracy and the 
fundamental principle of democracy is the right of the majority 
to rule. It applies to the Senate and to the House as well as to 
the people. According to the Constitution a treaty is ratified by 
a two-thirds vote, but the Democratic party cannot afford to take 
advantage of the constitutional right of a minority to prevent 
ratification. A majority of Congress can declare war. shall we 
make it more difficult to conclude a treaty than to enter a war? 


Although Senators Lodge and Borah declared that they 
should welcome referring the issue to the people at the 
next elections, there is a growing disinclination in both 
parties to such a solution. In point of fact the only way 
it could be settled by the elections, according to Mr. Wil- 
son’s desire, would be by electing enough Democratic Sen- 
ators to secure the two-thirds vote necessary to bring 
about ratification without reservations; but it has been 
pointed out that even if the Democrats should succeed in 
retaining all the present Democratic seats in the Senate, 
and in winning the fifteen seats now occupied by Repub- 
licans and open to contest in November, the supporters 
of unqualified ratification would still lack two votes of the 
number necessary to carry out the wishes of Mr. Wilson. 


India.—On January 3 America chronicled the first 
part of the findings of the Lord Hunter Commission of 
Inquiry into the atrocities committed by troops at Amrit- 
sar, where 500 natives were shot dead 
and 1,500 were wounded and left to 
welter, unaided, in their blood. Since 
then the Commission has brought to light further inter- 
esting facts which were printed in the London Daily Mail 
and republished in the London and Liverpool Catholic 
‘Times and Catholic Opinion, under date of December 27, 
as follows: 


The outbreak in the latter city began on April 10. There 
were two conflicts between the police and the mob, and during 
the night the city was evacuated by the Europeans. On April 
12 the authorities regained possession of the city and martial law 
was imposed to prevent the trouble spreading. Colonel Johnson 
told the Commission that large masses of the people liked martial 
law, and “he had people coming to him daily thanking him for 
preserving peace, while others told him the state of things their 
forefathers were accustomed to years ago.” There was one 
incident, however, which the colonel regretted. That was that a 
priest and a wedding party were flogged for being a gathering 
of more than ten persons. The magistrate responsible for that 
was removed. 

Members of the Commission, in a series of questions, elicited 
that the colonel held the following opinions: Flogging was the 
most efficacious punishment. Gaol was the most comfortable 
place for people to live in. They looked upon it as a comfortable 
place where they got food and free lodging. It was the kindest 
act to compel Lahore students to attend roll call four times daily 
and walk sixteen miles in the hot sun. 
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In giving evidence, Colonel Johnson said he had promulgated 
various prohibitions under martial law, which was proclaimed 
on April 15. One of these was a curfew order. 

Lord Hunter said the order was severe on the face of it, and 
asked the witness if he allowed any concessions. ‘he witness 
said he allowed substantial concessions, as, for instance, in con- 
nection with funerals and weddings. 

The colonel attached great importance to warning people be- 
fore enforcing the orders. They were explained to the leaders 
with great detail and earnestness. His next orders related to the 
threatened demolition of houses. He considered it useful to 
prevent injury to soldiers by bombs, so he warned people that 
in such event he would continue to demolish every house within 
a hundred yards of where bombs might be thrown. It had an 
excellent effect. 

The colonel stated that 277 persons were charged before sum- 
mary courts, and 208 were convicted and 69 acquitted. The 
maximum sentence given by these courts was two years’ hard 
labor, twelve stripes, and a fine of 1,000 rupees. The witness 
never went up to the full number of stripes. Corporal punish- 
ment was inflicted only on able-bodied men. 

He was rather afraid officers might lose their heads in the 
administration of martial law, so he took care to see they 
properly understood their duties, because he was so anxious to 
stop harshness. Most of the flogging was done under his order. 
Meanwhile the Commander-in-Chief issued an order against 
flogging in public or semi-public. Only eleven cases of flogging 
were quasi-public. 

He was not a doctor, and could not, therefore, say that the 
flogging affected the health of the people. He could not imagine 
it impaired health. In his opinion flogging was absolutely essen- 
tial. It was the kindest punishment. As a deterrent mere 
imprisonment and fine would not do. 

The coloned added that if he had to do it again he would 
“stick to it.” There were “only sixty-six cases, and whipping 
was most convenient.” 

Mr. Justice Rankin: Convenient to the person who inflicted 
it?—The witness agreed. 

In reply to Sir C. Setalvad, the Colonel said information was 
laid before him that a poster had been torn up. In consequence 
all the students of the Sanatan Dharm College were arrested. 
About 590 persons, including students and professors, were 
arrested and marched three miles away from the college. He 
would not admit they were made to carry their bedding. They 
were kept under arrest in the fort, where a corner was given 
them for two days. After taking necessary guarantees that it 
would not occur again he released them. It was a reasonable 
order. 

He was looking for such an opportunity. He wanted to make 
an example of somebody. 

He was longing for an opportunity to bring home to the people 
the might of martial law. He got this opportunity and he took 
it. He still maintained it was in the proper discharge of his 
duty. He would do it again. It did not create hatred or bitter- 
ness against the Government any more than boys punished in a 
school hated their master. 

He imposed a fine of 250 rupees on the Principal of the Dayal 
Singh College because an objectionable poster was found on an 
outer wall of the college and they would give no information as 
to who posted it up. He thought some soldiers went with the 
principal to the college to collect the fine. That was the normal 
procedure. About a week or ten days later his informant was 
convicted in some other matter for perjury. A doubt naturally 
arose in his mind, and he remitted the college fine. 


Meantime King George has invested with the insignia of 
Knight Commander of the Star of India Mr. Justice Row- 
latt, author of the Rowlatt Act, against which most of 
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the Indian riots are a protest. According to Indian au- 
thorities the following abuses are outgrowths of the Act: 


l. The arrest without warrant of any suspected person, and 
detention without trial for an indefinite duration of time. 2. 
Conduct of proceedings in secret before three judges, who may 
sit in any place, and who may not make public their proceedings. 
3. The accused is kept ignorant of the names of his accusers or 
of witnesses against him. 4. The accused is not confronted with 
his accusers or the witnesses against him. 5. The accused has 
only the right of a written account of the offences attributed to 
him. 6. The accused is denied the right of defending himself 
with the help of lawyers. 7. No witnesses allowed in his de- 
fense. 8. Usual legal procedure may be disregarded. 9. The 
right to appeal is denied. 10. Anyone associating with ex- 
political offenders may be arrested. 11. Ex-political offenders 
must deposit securities. 12. Ex-political offenders may not take 
part in any political, educational or religious activities. 


Ireland.—Though Americans are not paying the least 
attention to the Ulster “ Cooties,” yet the following record 
of their leader, Coote, may be of interest to readers. It 
was prepared from personal knowl- 
edge by Dr. Macartan, envoy of the 
Irish Republic, to the United States: 


Che character and intention of the “Ulster” delegation may 
be judged by that of its chairman, the Hon. William Coote, 
M. P. Their desire is to paint the Catholics of Ireland as pol- 
troons in constant dread of a bigoted priesthood, the aim of 
the priests being to bring Ireland under the domination of the 
Vatican. I submit that it is Mr. Coote himself who is the bigot 
and can prove my case by an incident which took place in Ty- 
rone in 1904 and 1905. This incident, while showing Mr. Coote 
in his true colors, conclusively proves that few of the ministers 
of Mr. Coote’s churth are impregnated with the same spirit. 

At the time referred to below, Mr. Coote was ruling elder of 
the local Presbyterian congregation at Carntall, Co. Tyrone, 
about ten miles from my native place. He was also Master of 
the local Orange lodge and a justice of the peace for the district. 
In the district there was a vested school—that is, a school 
erected by all denominations and attended by Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians and Catholics, of which the Rev. Mr. Bailey, a 
Presbyterian minister, was manager. 

In February, 1904, it was decided to appoint a girl as manual 
instructress to teach the little girls needlework, kindergarten 
and similar manual exercises. Her salary was to be at the rate 
of a maximum of $95 yearly if the average attendance reached 
twenty or more. If the average attendance should be less than 
twenty, she would be paid a capitation grant of $1.25 quarterly, 
or $5 a year for each girl in attendance. She would be eligible 
for appointment as assistant teacher after three years’ service 
if of sufficient skill and capacity. 

Rev. Mr. Bailey decided, after consultation with his leading 
Protestant neighbors, to appoint a young girl of eighteen who 
had every qualification for the work and was a Catholic. Hon. 
William Coote, M. P., immediately started a campaign of boy- 
cott and intimidation against the young girl, which was as 
brutal as it was unjustifiable, and finally ended in a decree with 
costs being given against him for the protection of the girl, on 
May 17, 1905, by an English-appointed judge, Mr. Justice Barton. 

The facts are as follows (I quote from Mr. Justice Barton’s 
judgment): “ The plaintiff took up her duties on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 29, 1904, and continued to discharge them during that 
week without any trouble or interference. On the following 
Sunday, March 6, 1904, when the Rev. Mr. Bailey’s congregation 
assembled for morning service, it was seen that four large 
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crosses four feet in length had been painted on the door of the 
vestry through which the minister must enter. Similar crosses 
were painted on the national schoolhouse. Why were these 
crosses painted in those places to meet the eye of the clergymen 
and the congregation on Sunday morning? Clearly it was for 
the purpose of moral intimidation in connection with the church 
and school. Can it be doubted that they were there as a protest 
against the appointment of this Roman Catholic girl, as a warn- 
ing to those responsible for the appointment, and as an incentive 
to opposition or resistance? The minister was shocked at the 
spectacle and spoke about it to the defendant (Mr. Coote), who 
was and had been for eleven years ruling elder of his congre- 
gation. The defendant said that he (Rev. Mr. Bailey) was the 
cause of it for appointing that Roman Catholic girl as teacher. 
“Then,” said Mr. Bailey, “it is a Protestant outrage and not a 
Roman Catholic one.” 

Mr. Coote then called a meeting of the parishoners, which 
Rev. Mr. Bailey refused to attend, as he said he knew its object 
was to force him to dismiss the girl, and that he did not intend 
to do. I quote again from Mr. Justice Barton’s judgment: 
“The meeting assembled on Tuesday evening and the minister 
did not come. The defendant, Mr. Coote, then took out a pencil 
and paper and put the question to such persons whether they 
would withdraw their children or not. He wrote down the 
replies. More than once suggestions were made that they should 
delay and communicate with the minister. The defendant suc- 
cessfully opposed an appointment. One of those present pointed 
out the trivial character of the appointment and its emoluments. 
The defendant met the objection by a coarse jest aimed at the 
girl’s religion. Robinson, who had previously ridiculed the 
notion of objecting to a Catholic girl teaching the children sew- 
ing, came at once into line and announced that he would with- 
draw his children. In spite of this, the result of the voting was 
that the parents representing thirteen children were for the 
boycott and-ten against it. The majority prevailed and the boy- 
cott was adopted. There was also some discussion as to others 
not present who might join in the boycott, and others did join in 
it. On the following morning twenty-one children were wtih- 
drawn and shortly afterward six others, making in all twenty- 
seven. 

The Church of Ireland incumbent of Clogher was an Orange- 
man but disapproved of Mr. Coote’s mean and cruel conduct. 
In revenge Mr. Coote brought him, Canon Hare Foster, before 
the local Orange inquisition. Justice Barton says: “It appears 
that the defendant brought the Canon’s name before the lodge 
as having been guilty of unworthy conduct as a Protestant min- 
ister and a member of the lodge in siding and abetting this 
Roman Catholic girl, and using his influence against the boycott 
of the school.” Mr. Justice Barton then emphasized the fact 
that Carntal! was an unsectarian national school, built equally 
with the money of all religious denominations and was “ neither 
in practice nor in theory a denominational school.” 

Continuing, he said: “In dealing with these facts I have omit- 
ted to repeat certain coarse jests aimed at this girl and her re- 
ligion. They only serve to show that the whole proceedings were 
directed against her mainly on account of her religion. 

The object of the concerted action of the defendant and others 
was, in my opinion, to procure the plaintiff's dismissal. Nothing 
else would have satisfied them or have stopped the boycott.” 

Mr. Justice Barton gave judgment with costs against the Hon. 
William Coote, and granted an injunction to restrain him from 
further conspiracy to injure the girl. When the Hon. William 
Coote, M. P., refers to the intolerance of Irish Catholics, lay or 
clerical, Unionist or Sinn Fein, Judge Barton’s judgment should 


be kept in mind. 
The leader of the Cooties is undoubtedly in the right 


place. 
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attitude of British Protestant soldiers toward reli- 

gion. It now remains to discuss the influence of reli- 
gion on Catholic soldiers in the same forces. For evi- 
dence, we turn to “ Catholic Soldiers: By Sixty Chaplains 
and Others,” edited by the Rev. Charles Plater, S.J. This 
evidence refers chiefly to men of the British army, but 
incidentally we have some most interesting reports on the 
experiences of the chaplains with the American Catholic 
troops. Let it be said at once that every American Cath- 
olic who reads these passages of the book will be de- 
lighted and edified by it. 

Father Plater does not try to make out a case for any 
preconceived view. He does not attempt to sum up the 
evidence, to prove or disprove anything. He sets down 
with frank impartiality both what is pleasant to read and 
what is disappointing.. We have all the lights and shad- 
ows of this wonderful picture, this survey of the spiritual 
condition of men under the strain of war conditions. 
But the light predominates in the picture, indeed, it glows 
with light, the light that comes to human life from God 
Himself. Here is overwhelming proof that Catholicism is 
not a failure, that under the sternest tests it proves its 
power of meeting human needs and of helping and 
strengthening men to tread the narrow way. The con- 
trast with the confession of widespread failure of the 
non-Catholic churches is simply startling. No one can 
read the two books without realizing that under the test, 
“By their fruits you shall know them,” the Catholic 
Church appears bearing abundant fruit by the indwelling 
power of God, while all the other religious agencies can 
show only a meager harvest. 

The Catholic soldier went into the war with a clear 
faith and definite teaching that saved him from many of 
the temptations of his non-Catholic comrades. These 
often found their belief in God’s Providence and power 
tottering before the spectacle of the flood of ruin and 
misery loosed by the conflict. There was, of course, the 
world-old problem of the existence of evil, but though 
some of the Catholics would raise the question in talks 
with the chaplain, they mostly had the answer already. 
So we find reports like these from the various army 
chaplains : 


I N last week’s issue of AMERICA, much was said of the 


Our men are not puzzled as non-Catholics are by God's al- 
lowing war. They understand it as a consequence of sin, of 
free-will badly used. I have met no man whose faith has suf- 
fered, many who for the first time appreciate the faith. 

I have not found any cases of Catholic men whose faith has 
suffered through the discussions on God’s power and the war, 
the problem of pain, etc., which used often. to take place among 
their companions, in their presence. The Catholic Church has 
so consistently preached the value of “ cross-bearing” that men 
were ready to see God-the-Rewarder waiting for His own time 





to make things right. Poverty, pain and sickness do not lead 
to blasphemy and unbelief even in the case of ignorant Catholics. 

I think, on the whole, the faith of Catholic soldiers has been 
increased by the war. Their sense of God’s presence and con- 
fidence in Him tend to increase. Men always go into the line 
more happy after receiving the Sacraments; they will kneel 
down under heavy shell fire with splinters falling, take off their 
helmets, and receive Our Lord as calmly as if in church at home. 


Among the non-Catholics there was much of a semi- 
pagan fatalism. It did not spread to the Catholics. Even 
if they used such soldier phrases as “If my name is 
written on a shell it will get me,” or “If I have to stop 
a bullet, I have to”; there was usually in their minds 
something different from the mere fatalism of the words. 
Some may have been affected by this kind of talk around 
them, but it was not so with the vast majority. This is 
what one gathers from the reports. One chaplain writes : 

The fatalism so common outside the Church is shared inside 
in a curious way, almost orthodox. “If I am to be killed by a 
shell, that shell has my name on it, but it was: God who wrote 
it, so I am all right.” This is more common among Catholic 


officers than men. I think it is really “God’s holy will” put 
into modern slang and contemporary thought. 


But another says: 


God’s will is the clear settler of all their fates in the minds 
of our Catholic men. It comes out again and again in their let- 
ters home, in talking over their prospects before going over the 
top, in speaking of their comrades who were killed, and in every 
other way. Their attitude is in sharp contrast with the imper- 
sonal fatalism of so very many non-Catholics. 


And an American chaplain says: 


Fatalistic phrases that were common and even popular with 
most of the men, were often used by the Catholics, but I am 
quite sure were not mentally assented to by them. 


The non-Catholics used very freely various mascots 
as a protection against an evil fate. The question is 
raised whether the Catholics used rosaries, medals, 
badges, etc., in this superstitious spirit. The men were 
eager to have such objects of devotion with them, and 
though one or two of the chaplains seem to think that 
in the case of badly instructed Catholics there may have 
been a blindly superstitious trust in protection secured 
by badge or medal worn like a charm, the great majority 
of the reports do not take this view. One of them puts 
the matter very convincingly : 

I don’t think the Catholic soldier has manifested any super- 
stitious dependence on his many badges and medals. They were 
to him bits of his spiritual uniform, and he seemed to feel that 
God and Our Blessed Lady kept a special protection over him 
because of this uniform. It did not give him an assurance that 
he was safe from shells, but it was a continued, unconscious 
prayer for safety; and if he was to “be taken” he was com- 
forted to think that his soul would leave a body that bore on 
it the badge of the Sacred Heart and Our Lady’s medal and 
scapular. ; 
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Points like these suggest the further question as to 
what proportion of the men were fairly well instructed 
in their religion. The chaplains differ in their estimates, 
but most of them place the figure very high. Eighty per 
cent. is a not infrequent estimate of the well instructed. 
Some of the men knew little or nothing of the religion 
they professed, but inquiry showed that these were in 
certain cases non-Catholics who for one reason or an- 
other had registered themselves as Catholics on joining: 
others had been brought up far from school or church. 
Of these some were Australians from the Bush, who had 
never had a chance of learning. Of these a chaplain 
writes : 


They seemed entirely different from “slack” Catholics who 
have allowed themselves to forget what they have once learned, 
and in some cases they showed a wonderful purity of soul and 
receptivity to truth. Some of the purest, gentlest and most spi- 
ritual souls I have met were those uninstructed Australians from 
the backwoods. 


We are told that the Irish know their religion very 
thoroughly; so did the Lancashire men and nearly -all 
the Americans, Mexicans from Texas being the excep- 
tion. The broad fact one gathers from the evidence 
is that the Catholics as a rule knew their religion, while 
most of the non-Catholics were utterly ignorant of Chris- 
tian truths. 

Then comes the question, how did they practise their 
religion, e.g., in the matter of prayer and coming occa- 
sionally to the Sacraments? The chaplains’ reports 
show varying estimates of the proportion of men who 
said some daily prayers, but all agree that the majority 
kept up the practice. So, too, we have varying reports 
as to the use of the Sacraments. Each chaplain notes his 
own experience. One reports that fifty per cent. of a 
battalion were weekly communicants, the rest came two 
or three times a year. Another puts his communicants 
at 90 per cent.; another reports them as under 50 per 
cent.; then we have a note of a battalion in which there 
were “one-third fervent Catholics; one-third at least at 
Easter duty; one-third slackers.” Some found that the 
men had to be looked up in order to bring them to con- 
fession, others that they came eagerly. But all agree 
that when sick or wounded in hospital the men all asked 
for the Sacraments. There are numbers of most edify- 
ing reports on the eagerness of men, especially near the 
fighting line, to hear Mass and receive Holy Communion. 
A chaplain telis of an average of 2,000 Communions a 
week at his hut-chapel. Again and again we hear of the 
faith and fervor of the Irish soldiers. Thus a chaplain 
writes: 


I remember giving Holy Communion one morning in a vil- 
lage church to 900 of the Connaught Rangers. The curé helped 
me, with tears streaming down his cheeks. At the end he said: 
“These strong men have all the faces of children as they kneel 
to receive their Lord in Holy Communion.” 


We read of two gunners on the Ypres front sleeping 
in the bitter cold of the night by the chapel door, so as 
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to be sure of having Mass and Communion in the morn- 
ing. Some Canadian soldiers were told that there would 
be Mass in a half-ruined church three miles away, but 
that they need not go, because the road was shell-swept ; 
yet all turned out, going to the church and back under 
the fire of the enemy. American soldiers lined up in a 
queue half a mile long for confession; during the awful 
fighting in the Argonne forest, others were warned that 
they must not gather in groups or there would be loss of 
life, so they took cover here and there in little parties and 
slipped up one by one to the side of the priest for con- 
fession. One chaplain writes that he found many saints: 

If I said hundreds, you would think I was exaggerating, but 
I’m not. Young, innocent boys and old soldiers from India, liv- 
ing the holiest, most supernatural lives, devoted to the Blessed 
Sacrament, men of prayer. I admit they are mostly Irish or 
Scotch-Irish, but there were some English as well. These men 
will visit a church if there is one, every evening, and spend an 
hour in prayer on their knees or make the-Stations. There are 
very few pious talkers, but I am speaking from knowledge and 
observation. 

There is abundance of evidence of this kind, and we 
hear, too, of the patience of the wounded, their calm 
preparation for death, the way they were ready to “ su- 
pernaturalize ” their sufferings. 

Now let it be remembered that all this was under con- 
ditions that made it difficult for the average man to live 
even a decent life. In the base camps, the garrison towns 
and on leave, the army atmosphere most unhappily rec- 
ognized immoral self-indulgence as a natural and not dis- 
graceful “recreation” for the soldier. It was frankly 
organized for him, there were doctors who almost urged 
it on him, merely warning him to take precautions 
against disease. It was a pagan environment. Of course 
not all the Catholic soldiers escaped its influence. There 
were falls. There were sinners as well as saints. But 
those who fell knew how to rise. The chaplains are 
unanimous in their testimony to the deep, humble contri- 
tion with which they repented of such a fall. They were 
not demoralized in the sense of being made reckless, 
accepting evil as a necessity and persevering in it. The 
Sacraments were a remedy that enabled them to “ make 
good” again. Father Plater’s book shows us plainly 
enough what a soul-destroying agency war can be. But 
it also shows how the Catholic Church can effectually 
save men from its abominable deviltry. 

It is a book that should be widely read by Catholics, 
and it is to be hoped that many non-Catholics also will 
be made familiar by its record with the practical working 
of Catholicism. Apart from what one may call its evi- 
dential value, its marvelous proof that the Catholic 
Church meets human needs. and exercises a supernatural 
power over human conduct, it is an edifying book, a book 
that has many pages of good spiritual reading. I have 
been able here to touch upon some only of its aspects. 
To all who read this review I would say, “ Get the book 
and study it.” There is no more valuable book in all the 
vast literature of the Great War. 
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Second-Hand History 


JAMEs J. Watsu, M.D., PH.D. 


HERE is a prejudice against “second-hand ” 
goods which even the high cost of living has not 


lessened. The bother is that they are never as 
dependable as we hoped they would be. If people would 
only take that lesson to heart with regard to second- 
hand authorities and second-hand opinions as well as 
second-hand goods, the acquisition of real knowledge 
would bea simpler matter. Talk about a little knowledge 
being a dangerous thing, it is nothing in riskiness to think- 
ing that you know things when you do not. American edi- 
tors are particularly prone to be confident in their asser- 
tions of knowledge that is dubious at best, but the flag- 
rant example of cock-sureness with regard to things that 
are not so is Mr. Arthur Brisbane. What a lot of second- 
hand authorities on all sorts of subjects he has read a 
what a lot of them have proved to be quite as undepend- 
able as second-hand things generally are. 

He is advertised as the highest paid editorial writer 
in the country. He ought to be able to get hold of some 
new first-hand authors. His editorials are a veritable 
joke book in their absolute assurance of expression just 
where the mysteries of things are the deepest. Lord 
Bryce’s warning that in spite of all our advance in science 
“the mists that hang round man’s origin and man’s des- 
tiny are just as deep as they ever were” has no meaning 
apparently for Mr. Brisbane. He knows all about them. 
He is still in the “ silly seventies,” as they are well called, 
that period a decade or so after the publication of Dar- 
win’s book when a number of shallow scientists thought 
that evolution was just going to explain everything. 

Occasionally Brisbane wanders into history. When he 
does so he is the greatest displayer of second-hand opin- 
ions left among us at the present time, that is of those who 
pretend to have any knowledge. “ History lies” have 
proved such dangerous bombs to handle that most editors 
are somewhat careful about their historical authorities. 
But apparently Mr. Brisbane does not take it amiss that 
a historian is a little more than a generation behind the 
age. He has been accustomed to such “ hand-me-down ” 
opinions for so long that presumably he has not waked 
up as yet to the fact that historical fashions have changed 
very much, especially in the twentieth century. 

He seems to have read some books about forty years 
ago and, in spite of his constant preachment with regard 
to the wonderful progress of mankind, to have forgotten 
that history is very different now from what it used to 
be. The “ Cambridge Modern History ” at the beginning 
of the present century suggested that 

Great additions have of late been made to our knowledge of 


the past; the long conspiracy against the revelation of truth has 
gradually given way, and competing historians all over the civil- 


ized world have been zealous to take advantage of the change. 
The printing of archives has kept pace with the admission of 
enquirers; and the total mass of new matter, which the last half- 
century has accumulated, amounts to many thousands of vol- 
umes. In view of changes and of gains such as these, it has 
become impossible for the historical writer of the present age to 
trust without reserve even to the most respected secondary 
authorities. 

No wonder that the editors of the “ Cambridge Modern 
History” emphatically insist that “the honest student 
finds himself continually deserted, retarded, misled, by 
the classics of historical literature.” If that is true for 
the classics what must be his wanderings consequent on 
dependence upon chance contributors to history who had 
theses to prove and collected only the material they 
thought would prove them? 

I picked up a Boston paper the other day and found 
that Brisbane was still reading and recommending others 
to read such works as “ The Intellectual Development of 
Europe” by Dr. John W. Draper, and Dr. Andrew D. 
White’s “A History of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology in Christendom.” The amusing thing for me 
about Professor Draper’s book is that while he was teach- 
ing and acting as attending physician at Bellevue Hos- 
pital that hospital was a veritable disgrace to civilization. 
Its death-rate was wofully high; it was almost unbe- 
lievably dirty, and its nurses, as Stephen Smith tells us, 
and he is still alive, were the “ten-day women.” A ten- 
day woman is a person who, having been drunk and dis- 
orderly or been arrested as a common scold, is sentenced 
by the magistrate to “ten days or ten dollars,” and not 
having the ten dollars has to serve her ten days in the 
workhouse. .In lieu of this she was, at one time, paroled, 
as it were, and allowed to serve thirty days in Bellevue as 
a nurse, provided she had had any experience in family 
nursing. No wonder the poor of New York dreaded hos- 
pitals and that that dread still lives among them to some 
extent. 

Professor Draper was teaching at Bellevue, writing his 
book on the intellectual development of Europe, telling 
how unspeakably low the people were in the Middle Ages, 
yet he had no inkling at all that the medieval people had 
beautiful hospitals, some of the finest ever built, and 
magnificently trained nursing, and that they were doing 
surgery far ahead of any in his time. They were doing 
mighty little surgery at Bellevue in Dr. Draper’s time, 
practically only emergency surgery, because the death- 
rate was so high from septic complications that they 
dared not. In the medieval hospitals they were doing 
operations for tumor and for abscess within the skull, 
and for all sorts of conditions within the abdomen. No 
surgeon at Bellevue in Draper’s time would have dared to 
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do such operations. They were wise, because their 
patients would have died. We have the text-books of 
the Middle Ages describing these operations and Draper 
knew nothing about them. He knew nothing about the 
intellectual development of Europe in his own profession. 
What possible worth can his opinions have with regard 
to the inteilectual development of Europe in other de- 
partments, if he, a physician and a professor of medicine, 
was utterly ignorant, even about the intellectual course 
of his own dearest interests in the olden time? 

I venture to say that if Draper had read some of 
these medieval surgical text-books (anyone who wants 
to know anything about the subject can readily get hold 
of them), and if he had found details of descriptions of 
beautiful hospitals in the medieval times, he either would 
not have understood what they meant or he would not 
have believed what they said. Our hospitals and surgery 
were so bad between 1860 and 1870 that to have heard 
that the medieval surgeons in medieval hospitals were 
“getting union by first intention” in wounds — the 
most favorable possible mode of healing—would have 
raised a laugh. It would have been literally incom- 
prehensible. That very expression, “union by first in- 
tention,” is a transfer of Latin terms to English words 
which mean nothing unless one knows the medievai 
Latin. Union by first intention would have seemed a 
myth in Draper’s time, they knew almost nothing about 
it. They were deep in the delusion of laudable pus. 
Lord Lister brought us round to union by first intention 
again and now when we read the accounts of the medieval 
surgeons we know that they were anticipating our best 
work. 

I recently wrote for the “ Osler Memorial Volume,” 
which was prepared for Sir William Osler’s seventieth 
birthday, an account of some of the surgery of the 
Crusades. Old Ugo of Lucca who was on the fourth 
Crusade was one of the greatest surgeons of all time. He 
had the immense problem on his hands of caring for the 
hosts of wounded crusaders, and his heart was so deeply 
stirred that he succeeded in accomplishing results far 
ahead of his own time in saving life and securing the 
healing of wounds. His experience was written out by 
his son, who was a bishop, and came to be the foundation 
on which the great surgery of the great medieval uni- 
versities was built up. We have the text-books of Roger 
and Roland of Salerno, of Bruno of Longoburgo, of 
Theodoric, the son of Ugo of Lucca, of William of 
Salicet, of Lanfranc of Paris, of Henri de Mondeville, of 
Guy de Chauliac of Montpellier, of whom Malgaigne in 
his “ History of Surgery” said: “ With the single excep- 
tion of Hippocrates, there is no treatise on surgery, 
Greek, Latin or Arabic, which I place above or even on 
the same level with Chauliac’s magnificent work.” “ It 
is a masterpiece,” he adds, “of learned and luminous 
writing.” 

Of all this Dr. John Draper knew nothing but Dr. 
Andrew White knew almost, if it were possible, less. 
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Dr. White was the first president of a university in this 
country who was not aclergyman. His appointment and 
the non-sectarian policy of Cornell aroused great op- 
position among the Protestant clergymen of this country. 
President White got back at them by having his secre- 
tary gather together all the references that could be 
found anywhere in historical writing of any kind, that 
could possibly be made to signify opposition between 
clergymen and scientists. He made a wonderful hodge- 
podge: with some sense and a lot of nonsense in it. He 
suggested that the Church forbade dissection, just at the 
time when all the universities, though they were all under 
clerical control, began to practise dissection publicly. 
He said that the Popes were very much opposed to the 
progress of medicine, though the list of the Papal 
physicians, that is, the men who were chosen by the 
Popes, to be their personal attending physicians, repre- 
sent the greatest list of names connected by any bond in 
the history of medicine. The Papal physicians, for in- 
stance, are greater as a body than the list of any faculty 
of any medical school in the world. This was, of course, 
because the Popes chose their physicians from the great- 
est men of each generation. Some of them came from 
Bologna, some from Padua, some from Naples, some 
from Montpellier, and, as a consequence, their names 
represent a list unsurpassed in the original contributions 
made to medicine. 

When I pointed out some of these facts President 
White wrote me and confessed that there had been a 
mistake made with regard to anatomy and medicine, but 
that he was now too old a man to go into the subject 
again and that he hoped that the progress of the history 
of medicine would gradually set the whole subject right. 

And here is Brisbane quoting Draper and White as 
confidently as if their books were not long since out of 
date and doing so in order to bolster up a theory of his 
by which apparently he hopes to foster disaffection be- 
tween Christians and Jews. He declared in his editorial 
in the Boston Advertiser, which I suppose was published 
also in the various Hearst papers throughout the country, 
that “ Jewish physicians traveled all over the world, 
studied and wrote learnedly on medicine and other 
sciences when Christianity’s only cure for disease was a 
miracle.” Or as he so editorially put it “ while Christians 
taught that the first joint of the thumb was under the 
personal care of God and other parts of the body super- 
vised by other Divine personages, Maimonides, Jewish 
physician to the Sultan Saladin, in Egypt, was writing 
“*On Poisons and Antidotes.’ ” 

What nonsense a man can write when he thinks he 
knows something about a subject but knows nothing 
about it, yet for that very reason is all the more ready 
to make confident assertions. There are a number of 
great Jewish physicians, but there is not a single century 
in the history of Christianity since the fifth during which 
there have not been great Christian physicians, some of 
whose works have come down to us to show us that 
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men were thinking seriously about our medical problems 
and often anticipating some of our best thoughts with 
regard to them. 

Dear Brisbane, do come out of the dark ages of the 
mid-nineteenth century when men—having the worst 
hospitals that ever were, the worst nursing ever thought 
of, the ugliest architecture ever imagined, when our 
American medical schools were granting a degree of 
Doctor in Medicine after two terms of four months each, 
and that degree was a license to practise medicine any- 
where in the country, when the standards of our Ameri- 
can universities were so low that no foreign university 
would recognize our degrees, when arts and crafts were 
almost unknown, when social conditions were the worst 
in history—were calmly talking about the Middle 
Ages as dark ages! History has in recent years revealed 
to us the wonderful triumphs the medieval people made in 
all those matters in which we failed. Having no architec- 
ture, no painting worth while talking about, no educa- 
tional standards, ugly hospitals and bad surgery, we 
actually could not appreciate what they were doing in 
the Middle Ages and dared declare that they must be 
doing nothing because they were doing something so 
different from anything that we were doing. Now we 
know better. We are imitating their architecture, humbly 
studying their painting, redeveloping their surgery, re- 
newing their anesthesia, emulating their hospitals and 
beginning to solve social problems as they did. It is time 
for men whose opinions are still in the dark ages of the 
benighted nineteenth century to wake up and learn some- 
thing of all that has been revealed to us about the wonder- 
ful Middle Ages. 


That Bull of Adrian 
L. J. Kenny, S.J. 


P to fifty years ago, so completely did the enemies 

of the Holy See hold the field in English literature 
that it would be almost impossible to find a writer, even 
an Irish writer of Irish history, who could venture to 
deny the authenticity of the bull in which Pope Adrian 
IV, the English Pope, was supposed to have granted to 
King Henry II of England the right to take possession 
of Ireland and, in the words of the bull, “to form that 
people in good morals.” The subject apparently offered 
no inducement to special students on the Continent, and 
everywhere the British opinion prevailed unquestioned. 
It remained for the Bishop of Ossory, better known as 
Cardinal Moran, urged on by his loyalty to the honor of 
the Holy See, to call for an investigation of the docu- 
ments on which the story rested. The movement he set 
on foot, and in which he led the way, has gone on further 
and further until today history may be said to have 
quite reversed her sentence. For now the common 
opinion is expressed in the concluding lines of the article 
on Adrian IV in the latest edition of the “ Britannica ” 
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where it is stated without qualification that the much 
discussed bull is not genuine. 

Cardinal Moran found at the outset that all the really 
first-hand authorities for the belief in the bull were in 
England, and that they were just two men. The first 
of these was John of Salisbury. There could be no doubt 
that in a very ancient production of his pen it is written 
that he asked Pope Adrian to grant Ireland to Henry, 
and that the Pope graciously acquiesced. But there is 
no one who will deny that this assertion fits in very 
awkwardly with the rest of the work in which we find it. 
The book is a defense of the study of logic and meta- 
physics; the treatise concludes happily at the close of 
the forty-first chapter, then another chapter follows 
where we encounter the story of the author’s remarkable 
demand on the Pope. The extraordinary nature of the 
petition, the peculiar style of the chapter, and the loca- 
tion of the story in this dissertation rather than in various 
other more appropriate writings of John, give good 
grounds for the suspicion of interpolation. 

The other contemporary authority in England was 
Gerald de Barry (Giraldus Cambrensis). He gave us 
not merely the text of Adrian’s bull, but is the father of 
the statement that Adrian’s successor, Pope Alexander 
III, confirmed the gift of Ireland to Henry. In the 
writings of old historians, great weight used to be at- 
tached to this additional bull obtained by Henry from 
Alexander, without warrant, for even de Barry admits 
that “ while some declare that it was obtained, others 
deny that it was ever granted.” Here then is the complete 
and sole authority for Alexander’s confirmatory bull. 
The editor of de Barry’s works in the Rolls Series sums 
up the universal verdict as to his standing as an historian: 
“Truth was not his main object. He (de Barry) says 
he compiled his works for the purpose of sounding the 
praises of Henry II.” It was upon the testimony of 
Gerald de Barry and of a misplaced and incredible 
phrase hidden in an obscure work of John of Salisbury 
that the whole indictment of Popes Adrian and Alex- 
ander has rested unassailed for so many years. 

It was believed by Cardinal Moran that the great 
Baronius had had original documents at hand when he 
included the story of the bull in his learned Annals. 
Moran was fortunate in finding that Baronius had de- 
pended on Matthew of Paris, whose information is 
readily traced to Gerald de Barry. The most scrutiniz- 
ing delving into Roman archives was unable to bring 
to light one line of contemporary evidence referring to 
the grant to Henry of the overlordship of Ireland. This 
fact, particularly when taken in connection with the 
nullifying of the testimony of Baronius, was accountable 
more than anything else for the turn in the tide of opinion 
in regard to the genuineness of the bull. But the search 
in Rome was not altogether fruitless. A bull of Adrian’s 
was found which at first sight promised to be the long- 
lost document. Line after line the newly found parch- 
ment proved to be identical with Adrian’s bull as given 
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us by de Barry, but an essential divergence was soon 
disclosed. 

This unquestioned bull of Adrian’s showed that Louis 
VII of France and Henry II of England had sought 
Adrian’s consent to their undertaking a Christianizing 

invasion of a land, which in the document is designated 
by the letter H. Adrian refuses consent unless the people 
and the clergy of the land desire the invasion. The finder 
of this bull, writing in the Analecta Juris Pontificit, sug- 
gested that the H stood for Hibernia, and that here was 
Adrian’s real bull in which he not only does not en- 
courage an invasion, but refuses to consent to it unless 
the people and the clergy of the land in question desire it. 
The suggestion that H means Hibernia has not won ac- 
ceptance on the part of careful historians, but the bull 
has been a very valuable contribution to the question at 
issue as showing the position of the mind of Adrian IV 
when acted upon by a petition from two powerful 
sovereigns. 

Here the case rests. The obstinate may yet hold what 
opinion he wil!. The facts do not drive home conviction. 
In the final stage one’s judgment is formed by the choice, 
whether he is willing to think evil of the Popes Adrian 
and Alexander, or whether he is justified in imputing a 
forgery to Henry II. 

It is encouraging to note that today the latter alterna- 
tive has been chosen. Forgery is in no ways discordant 
with the tenor of the life of that Norman king. No one 
denies that when St. Thomas 4 Becket first opposed the 
tyrannies of Henry, his opposition was broken down by 
messengers who were made to appear to have come from 
Rome. That was very like forgery. And, again, when 
Henry wanted the Archbishop of York, to the exclusion 
of a Becket of Canterbury, to crown his son, York re- 
ceived a fabricated letter purporting to be from Rome, 
and he crowned the prince. This was forgery. In fact, 
this crime, forgery, is a minor one in Henry’s career. 
When that English Mercier, 4 Becket, continued his 
struggle for the liberty of the Church and the people, his 
brains were spattered over the altar steps at Henry’s 
instigation. When Henry’s supposed wife and sup- 
posedly legitimate children—he had a numerous progeny 
of illegitimate children—rose in rebellion against him, 
his last public act in this world as he saw them victorious 
and his native town in flames, was one of blasphemy 
against God. The gentle St. Bernard, a contemporary, 
said of Henry’s line that “ They came from hell and to 
hell they would go.” 

This is the man that English history, until fifty years 
ago, told us was commissioned by the Pope “to form 
that [Irish] people in good morals ”; and that at a time 
when the whole Irish nation had risen up against an Irish 
king and driven him out, for one act of adultery; at a 
time when there lived in Ireland St. Malachy, St. Celsus, 
and St. Laurence O’Toole. The last was Archbishop of 
Dublin. He opposed the invasion of his country in 
prayer and in speeches, and even, we are told, sword in 
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hand. Through more than seven centuries, from that 
day to this, that land, so fruitful in virgins and martyrs, 
has not produced one other confessor of the Faith on 
whom the Church has been guided by the Holy Spirit 
to impress the seal of her canonization. Enchained 
spirits cannot grow to the full heights of sanctity. Per- 
haps the Church and Ireland alike are awaiting another 
Saint like the last. 


The Church and Reason 


Epwarp Francis Mouter, M.A., Litt. B. 


HROUGH the 2,000 years during which the Church 
has been patiently striving to.help somewhat unwill- 
ing mankind along the trouble-fretted way of living, she 
has done infinitely more to exalt man’s reason than man 
without her aid would have been able to accomplish. 
Reason, we take it, (this assumption is not so evident to 
some), was given man to save him from extremes, from 
the Scylla of laxity on the one hand and the Charybdis 
of severity on the other. The world has seen several 
“eras of reason.” Each of them has gone to some ex- 
treme; each of them has allowed passion to steal away 
its best qualities and make of it a mockery. 

The Greeks and the Romans gave the world matchless 
art, military perfection, multitudinous public works, poli- 
tical organizations and codified law ; yet each of these na- 
tions found itself pawerless to keep from the extreme of 
hedonism, self-seeking and self-serving satisfaction of 
the passions. The culture of Greece and Rome ended 
in the loosest thinking and weirdest living the world has 
ever seen, unless it be the loose thinking and weird liv- 
ing of modern times. Reason was submerged by the 
storms of passion and became the flotsam, jetsam and 
ligan of the tempest of whim. 

Protestantism, through its heresiarch de luxe, Martin 
Luther, resurrected that breeder of all the heresies, in- 
dividualism, and told each man to go his own way re- 
gardless of Church. The world then saw the immediate 
institution of an “ era of reason,” this time on an inter- 
national scale. All the accord and agreement which the 
Church had been able to bring among nations began to go 
the way of many another good thing. Exposed to the 
corroding influences of the acid passion it soon became 
a shell. Passion whispered to reason and reason told 
man that he was the god of the new world. What need 
was there for gilds, union of Church and State, for 
brotherly love, for accountability sanctified in the form 
of genuine charity, for mutual self-help? If each was 
able to look after himself none need be his brother’s 
keeper. 

Individualism went down the centuries taking new 
forms as new minds arose to express the world-old 
heresy, as new circumstances added variety to the ex- 
pression. Then came collectivism. The individual was 
for a time forgotten and the State deified on man’s altar 
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in his place. Such a doctrine was too theoretical, too 
mechanical, too far removed from the personal to sur- 
vive long. Hence, today in many places,we are wit- 
nessing the return of the individual to universal wor- 
ship—of himself. 

The Great War, in which some sixteen nations sub- 
ordinated the individual population of practically the 
whole earth to a grand scheme of State glorification, has 
passed into history. The causes for which that war was 
fought are lost in the mists of international politics ; the 
din of battle has softened into the innocuous, murmured, 
tea-party babble of the Peace Conference, in which indi- 
viduals were much glorified. 

Modern society is constructed on the precept that each 
shall serve himself first, others as inclination and whim 
permit. The family, which the Church in her capacity 
as guardian of reason always took as a basis for pro- 
pounding any solution, is no more. Divorce, race-suicide, 
modern congestion in large cities, the delegation of the 
mechanics of living to others, have made the father and 
mother of another day mere husband and wife; have 
made the one time home-owner a tenant; have made the 
housewife a clerk, a teacher, a club-woman or some thing 
other than a home-woman. 

What a regular oscillation there has been from ex- 
treme to extreme! How mankind has jumped from posi- 
tive to negative and back again! The Church has always 
stood by with her help, insistently offering the same 
remedy times without number. “Jn medio virtus” she 
says but mankind will have none of her. 

Modern society has its troubles in plentitude. Latterly 
we have turned to pure reason, applied reason, for a 
solution: law is to be the remedy. Law has been tried 
throughout the history of the world only to be found a 
still more fruitful source of trouble; yet, somehow or 
other, it is to be the solution today when there are more 
troubles than ever. 

To the point. The liquor evil has been harming man- 
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kind. Reason insists upon the removal of liquor. We 
are told this will solve the problem. The Church says: 
Be moderate in the use of liquor. Those who cannot be 
sure of their power of control, use it not at all. The 
world goes “jazz” mad, pleasure-and-appetite insane. 
Reason orders the closing of the theaters; the prevention 
of social gatherings; prohibits the making of cigarettes ; 
makes games unlawful. The Church explains that all 
of these may be well enough in their proper places. Is 
it not strange that the valiant apostles and ardent sup- 
porters of reason never seem to realize that they are more 
summary in their condemnations than is the Divine Ar- 
biter, appointed -by Him who came to save mankind? 
Married folk are unable to adjust their incompatabilities. 
Rather than see them suffer, reason tells them to part 
and “try it again” and yet again, if necessary. The 
Church explains how it is better that a few short years 
of suffering should be permitted the unadjustable ones 
rather than have thousands for untold generations suffer 
because of their idiosyncracies. Reason again is harsher 
than she who holds the spiritual destinies of the world in 
her consecrated hands. 

So the story runs. When reason sits in the saddle the 
race is run in varying directions. There is motion enough 
in all conscience but little progress. Chesterton says that 
progress presupposes that there is some place from which 
we go and some other place which we approach. Reason, 
without Divine help, changes both starting place and goal 
with alarming and disconcerting suddenness. 

The Church proposes the same panacea for all, offers 
the only “ cure-all” that has appeared in the history of 
the world. It is proposed today as it was 2,000 years 
ago. She knows it will remove the liquor question, 
race-suicide, divorce, labor and capital problems, the 
high cost of living, profiteering, Spiritism, civic unrest. 
To her these are no new diseases. She has had to deal 
with them before often enough to lend authority to her 
prescription. Her prescription is: “Jn medio virtus.” 


Conan Doyle’s Latest Discovery 


Epwarp F. MurPHy 


to the level of one of our garish American maga- 

zines, very partial to literary pyrotechnics, there 
divests himself of opinions on Christianity which Sts. 
Paul and John would doubtless find difficult to endorse. 
With the smoked spectacles of Spiritism set firmly on his 
nose, he naturally sees a Spiritistic hue even in the 
sacred story of Christ. 

His article has a cheerfully brisk and business-like 
title: “ Now That Religion Is Dead.” The suggestion is 
that Sir Arthur waxes impatient to have the obnoxious 
corpse removed to make more room for the message of 
Sir Oliver Lodge, Maeterlinck, and himself. But sub- 


Cette DOYLE, the British novelist, descending 


consciously impressed, perhaps, that Christianity, like 
Christ, has a certain power to rise from the dead anyhow, 
he has compromised with his wishes by permitting the 
venerable bones to remain, on condition that they are 
clothed with the vivid offerings of the new dispensation. 
“Tt is still beyond all doubt,” he sighs, “ that Christianity 
has broken down, and that this break-down has been 
brought home to us by the terrible catastrophe which has 
befallen the world.” We had thought that this “bromide” 
about Christianity was fairly well exhausted by now, 
because of its many servings. Besides, why is the Kaiser 
so strenuously condemned, if Christianity, and not he, 
was culpable? Where has the famous scrap-of-paper 
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theory blown? What of the economic Cape-to-Cairo and 
Berlin-to-Bagdad railroad elucidation of the unleashing of 
the forces of battle? Some have traced the source of our 
sorrows directly to Immanuel Kant; others, more far- 
sighted, have detected it in Martin Luther. Those whose 
minds are capable of sliding so far, might easily indulge 
them further and finally arrive at Adam and Eve and the 
primal peccadillo in the shade of the old apple tree. Such 
a course would be just as judicious as Conan Doyle’s 
measure of attributing to the failure of Christianity a 
situation which plainly was precipitated by a bullet which 
shot from an assassin’s gun and pierced an Archduke’s 
person. 

But now that Christianity is dead, since Sir Arthur so 
alleges, let us call in Spiritism to reproduce for our edifi- 
cation the vision of Ezekiel. 

A Spiritistic interpretation of the New Testament is at 
least a novelty. And that is what the jaded soul of today 
requires. Behold then the first séance in the Christian 
era, presenting the last word in Spiritistic requirement: 
the leaders of the Faith gathered together “ with one 
accord” in the upper chamber. This harmony of minds 
and hearts “ expresses admirably the sympathetic condi- 
tions which have always been found in psychic circles.” 
Hence the second chapter of the Acts reveals a psychic 
grouping. 

Such a nimble conclusion takes one’s mental breath 
away. As well might a Sunday congregation, a family 
party, or even the Senate with regard to the League of 
Nations, be esteemed a séance. 

But wait! There remains “a mighty rushing wind ”’ 
to sweep away difficulty and the “tongues of fire” to 
burn up whatever remain. Sir Arthur reminds us that a 
great English scientist in 1873 experienced just such phe- 
nomena. He then proceeds to span the nineteen centuries 
which separate Christ and Crookes, and supposes a law 
linking these respective manifestations. Francis Bacon, 
great father of induction, must indeed be frowning 
mightily from his abode of shade at this colossal instance 
of the abuse of his art. Never in the history of science 
have two such isolated examples been tortured by any 
imagination into an indication of a law. 

From a consideration of the first séance, Sir Arthur 
glides to a contemplation of Christ’s works, which were 
unmistakably mediumistic. There was that miracle of 
raising the dead to life, which the Englishman, quite 
oblivious of the Saviour’s own resurrection, declares to 
have been “ far the most wonderful of all.” No medium 
is on record as thus potent; which would again signify 
either that Christ was the greatest of mediums or that 
He was no medium at all. But once more Sir Arthur 
ignores the alternative. Triumphantly he notes that on 
the occasion of the raising of Lazarus Christ “ groaned.” 
Now why did He groan, if He were not a medium? 
That is exactly what a medium does before a great exhi- 
bition of power. But one might ask: Is the pupil a 
teacher because both teacher and pupil take off their coats 
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before entering the classroom? or, even more pertinently : 
Is today yesterday because it snowed both days? Such 
logic would be tragic only for the saving smile which it 
inspires. Has Sir Arthur neglected the very elemental 
distinction between essence and accident? As for the 
“ groaning,” perchance the Saviour indulged it for the 
simple reason which animates most mourners, i.e. grief. 

He is esteemed by the redoubtable Doyle to have 
selected His Apostles on the basis of their psychic endow- 
ments. They were attuned to their mediumistic master. 
If so, how mysteriously the contrary was manifested 
throughout the Divine public life in general and at 
Caesarea Philippi and on Calvary in particular! 

Dr. Abraham Wallace is cited with approval as of the 
up-to-date opinion that the tabernacles which are men- 
tioned in the Scriptural account of the Transfiguration 
should be understood “as three booths or cabinets, one 
for the medium and one for each materialized form.” 
And Sir Arthur signalizes the doctor’s idea as “a re- 
markable example of a modern brain with modern 
knowledge throwing a clear search-light across all the 
centuries and illuminating an incident which has always 
been obscure.” Rather it seems to be an ordinary example 
of modern temerity with modern assurance smearing an 
obscurity over an incident which is quite clear in itself. 
It is not at all known that the Jews were acquainted with 
Spiritistic cabinets or booths, which seems a very poor 
warrant for changing the tabernacles into such and a very 
good reason for not doing so. Without a care, Wallace 
and Doyle unload the paraphernalia of the Spiritism of 
the twentieth century onto the minds of men who, living 
almost 2,000 years ago, in all reasonable assumption 
never dreamed of it. Such a method smacks of—shall 
we mildly say, madness? 

The woman taken in sin is brought forth to furnish 
a frail link in Sir Arthur’s frailer chain of testimony. 
When questioned in her regard, Christ stooped and wrote 
on the sand. What and why? Sir Arthur hazards the 
opinion that He was exercising the power of automatic 
writing. Now why the Master should have to depend on 
spirits, over whom He had clearly shown His dominion, 
in such a simple matter as that of dealing with a scarlet 
sister, appears quite beyond our knight’s purpose to exam- 
ine or explain. Puzzling as is the question: What and 
why did the Saviour write on the ground? still more per- 
plexing is the answer which Sir Arthur prefers. The 
difficulty increases when one realizes what poor help the 
Light of the World would have received from the hinter- 
land, at least if present-day “ messages ” are representa- 
tive. In all probability a driveling platitude or two would 
have been the reward of Christ’s consultation. And cer- 
tainly He who was love incarnate did not have to seek 
from spirits any advice in favor of “ large-minded char- 
ity.” 

Several other Scriptural points are given a Spiritistic 
finish by the able novelist and would-be religionist. But 
the few herein described are sufficient to suggest the 
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flimsiness and offensiveness of his theory as applied to the 
sacred text. He ends with an impressive burst of 
“musts ” for the Church, which can be compressed into 
one great “ must ”: the ecclesiastical ear and heart have 
to turn to this new revelation of which he, Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, is such an enthusiastic sponsor. To be 
deaf or indifferent is suicidal, though the nature of this 
illustrious gentleman’s arguments would intimate that 
not to be so would be doubly so. For the new dispensa- 
tion demolishes the consolation and beauty of the old, 
either by discrediting Christ or by making Him a medium 
and thus exposing Him to pathological suspicion. If the 
grand old Christianity has failed, how can the new suc- 
ceed, which is destructive of the merits of the superior 
old, metamorphosing the Saviour, substituting a hectic 
and morbid investigation of the other world for the sweet 
morality and sanity of this, homaging lunacy instead of 
love, offering men a future of bedlam in place of the 
orthodox haven of rest? Sir Arthur is optimistic; but 
understanding modern minds and men so well, maybe he 
has a right to be. It is a fault as new as it is ancient, to 
barter the birthright for the mess of pottage. The thou- 
sands of hysterical females and males besieging mediums 
these days, granting themselves no rest in this world nor 
the dear departed any in the other, and all for the fatuous 
reward of learning something which the kindergartens 
would disdain, give men like Sir Arthur and articles like 
“Now That Religion Is Dead,” a lease on public thought. 
Of all prayers which still drop from earnest Christian 
lips, one of the most important and appropriate today 
surely is the “ Veni, Sancte Spiritus.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Letters as a rule should not exceed six hundred words 


Christmas Carols 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


Dr. F. J. Kelly writes in America for December 27 of the 
peasant song, “ Stille Nacht, Heilige Nacht,” and its setting by 
Haydn. The composer of the music, I think, was Francis Xavier 
Gruber and it was sung for the first time in 1818. The writer 
of the words was Father Joseph Mohr, at that same date assist- 
ant pastor at Oberndorf. 

Sandusky, Ohio. E. P. GraHam. 


To Violate the Constitution 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


The New Age Magazine, the organ of the Scottish Rite of 
Freemasonry, announces in its December issue that, at the re- 
cent city elections in Syracuse, New York, the Republicans and 
the Democrats each nominated two Catholic and two Protestant 
candidates for public school commissioners, and that the four 
Catholics were defeated and the four Protestants were elected. 
Then it adds: 


That’s the way to do it, brethren! Put none but Ameri- 
cans on guard! Genuine, simon pure, unhyphenated, un- 
adulterated Americans! Never mind about their politics; 
never mind about their being native born; if they are known 
to be ardent and trustworthy Americans, put them in! If 
they are avowed Roman Catholics or are definitely known 
to be such, no matter how thoroughly honest citizens and 
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likable good fellows they may be, be very sure that they are 
being put forward with a definite object in view of which 
they may or may not be entirely unaware; and that if elected, 
the Roman Hierarchy will endeavor to control and use them 
for its own purposes; and we have, unfortunately, abundant 
evidence of the fact that, in some measure at least, it is 
likely to succeed. In any case it would be extremely un- 
kind, uncharitable and unmasonic, knowingly to subject any 
honest citizens and likable good fellows to so mighty a temp- 
tation. Therefore, put them out and keep them out! 

The Constitution of the United States provides that there shall 
be no religious test for public office. No one who tramples on 
the Constitution is a loyal American citizen. The New Age 
Magazine is advising Masons to become disloyal citizens. 

Washington. 2. = 


The Italian Problem 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


I have been reading with much interest the various letters on 
the Italian problem. Many assertions made both in favor and 
against the Italians are unquestionably true. It seems to me, 
however, that we in America ought to realize that a serious con- 
dition, and not a theory, confronts us. The great mass of the 
Italians here belong to the Catholic Church and profess the 
Catholic Faith. It is necessary that they be instructed in the 
Faith they profess. How do it? Their homes must be visited 
by the priests of the parish in which they live. There they must 
be reminded of the eternal truths and the consequences of dis- 
regarding them. Thus, I know from experience, very many of 
them cin be induced to attend Sunday Mass. ‘For the Italians 
are generally docile and respond to those who take a sincere and 
kindly interest in them. The vast majority of the children can, 
with some labor and zeal, be brought to catechetical instruction 
not only on Sundays but on week-days after school hours. I 
know from experience that the results of labor of this kind are 
most gratifying. Those who glory in having been educated in 
Rome will have thus an opportunity of practising the Italian 
language in the correct pronunciation of which they are such 
adepts. The Italian language, however, is only necessary for a 
very small minority, for the younger generation speaks English. 
What is necessary, then, to remedy the condition that confronts 
us is to speak the Word of God in season and out of season, to 
go into the highways and byways and to “compel” the neg- 
lected Italians to fill the Church of God. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 7, 3%. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


For some months a controversy has been going on in your 
columns regarding the spiritual education of the young Italian. 
Many criticisms have been made, but few suggestions offered. 
For a number of years I have put forth my best efforts toward 
keeping these little ones in our Faith, and in my work I have 
come to realize what is needed, although I may have difficulty 
in expressing my findings. The Italian is very susceptible to 
material influences and will listen more readily, at first, to in- 
structions in games or in fun than to religion, and so it is 
through this medium that he will have to be reached. 

Every parish situated near an Italian community should or- 
ganize a welfare club whose members should lend their utmost 
efforts toward providing interesting entertainment for the young 
Italian. This will offset the efforts of the non-Catholic workers 
who are winning these little souls away from us. Catholic com- 
munity-centers will save many souls, but the workers must be 
imbued with zeal and a realization of the importance of the 
work. Once the confidence of these little ones has been won 
by appealing to their material senses, their absorption of spiritual 
teaching is remarkable. Let our people heed the call of these 
little souls and thousands of them will be saved. 

Poughkeepsie. Mrs. Joun F. DoucuHerty. 
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Profhinent Catholics and Catholics . 


SELF-STYLED philosopher recently landed in 

New York from a foreign shore. By his own 
admission, the visitor is also a poet. Further, the man 
is an apostate Catholic, and his private life is as unworthy 
as his philosophy—tags gathered from the rubbish-heap 
of ages—is destructive of Christianity. He comes to 
teach us Americans a “ higher morality,” of course, for 
an admission fee. But it appears that this new apostle, 
previous to his coming, signed a contract with the 
manager of a lecture bureau. As the poet could not 
possibly fulfil this contract, prosaic persons may reason- 
ably conclude that he never seriously intended to keep 
it. Considered as a man, this commercial traveler is 
rather a sorry specimen, yet his coming created a flurry 
among our prominent Catholics hardly equaled by the 
tumult aroused among the Anglophiles who knelt in the 
streets as that harmless and, possibly, necessary young 
man, the Prince of Wales, passed by. At a public recep- 
tion to the commercial poet, a prominent Catholic 
headed the committee. At a dinner, another prominent 
Catholic referred to volumes, all of which are on 
the “ Index,” as sources of light, comfort, and construc- 
tive philosophic thought. A third prominent Catholic 
gave a ball in his honor, and to cap the climax, the man 
himself, with a sense of fitness for which he is not always 
allowed credit, headed a subscription for the relief of 
a hospital for dogs. 

These prominent persons think they are Catholics. 
Some of them are, but in the present instance they have 
made a grave mistake. Others are, too, ina way. They 
have been baptized. They admit the Sacraments, think- 
ing of them, largely, in terms of the “ last Sacraments,” 
rather than of Sacraments to be received regularly, and 
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while the recipient is in the full control of his mental 
and physical powers. They wish, or at some happier 
period of their lives, have wished, to go out of this world, 
with Christ in their hearts, with senses anointed, with 
the priest at their side. But they cannot allow religion 
to interfere with the ordinary affairs of life. Religion 
comes in with the doctor; it smells of iodoform rather 
than of incense; and the Sacraments are best received, 
when one is in bed, half-conscious. It is a horrible 
philosophy, for God is not mocked. 

Catholics, then, they may be, but not “ real Catholics.” 
Real Catholics rarely have a rating in Wall Street or in 
the Social Register. They are found more commonly 
in tenements .and huts than in palaces or in apartments 
that rent for $40,000 a year. Yes, there are saints in 
palaces. God’s grace is not stopped by a barred door. 
But not many of them are there. Real Catholics are also 
found in our churches, particularly at the early Masses 
on week-days. These shop-girls and dressmakers and 
school teachers and window-washers and floor-scrubbers 
and policemen and motormen and conductors, and other 
lowly persons of no prominence at all, bow down before 
the sacrifice of Calvary, and receive the Body of Christ, 
the pledge of their salvation, before beginning the day’s 
work. From this sacred gathering, the prominent Catho- 
lic is usually debarred by the hard night’s work which 
has preceded. In the homes of real Catholics, are the 
music and the noise of children, and these children are 
in Catholic schools. For real Catholics count children 
of more value than gold; real Catholics choose rather to 
see their children become poor men and women, yet 
Catholics, than expose them to the frightful influences 
of a non-Catholic education which may only put a thin 
veneer of assumed, not real, gentility upon an apostate. 

“Blessed are the poor.” “How hardly shall a rich 
man enter the Kingdom of God.” “It must needs be 
that scandals come ;” yet, thanks be to God, “ prominent 
Catholics” are few, and real Catholics crowd our 


churches, 


Free Speech in New Jersey 


EBARRED from speaking in Weehawken, Mr. 
Victor Berger announces his intention of discover- 
ing whether or not the Constitution of the United States 
is observed in New Jersey. Mr. Berger may be a very 
wise man, but, as a prospective Congressman, he should 
know that in respect to free speech, the Constitution of 
the United States imposes no restriction whatever on the 
imperial State of New Jersey. As far as that instrument 
is concerned, New Jersey may set a gag on the tongue 
of every man and woman within her jurisdiction, and 
defy freedom to print quite as completely as did Berkeley 
in old Virginia. For the First Amendment binds Con- 
gress, not the States. 
Yet the expulsion of Mr. Berger from New Jersey 
presents features of complexity which are not easily 
understood. All the States embody in their Constitu- 
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tions some guarantee of free speech. The guarantee is 
usually taken to mean that a man may talk or write on 
any subject as it pleases him, being always subject to 
the law for the abuse of this constitutional right. The 
real difficulty is met in the definition of “ free speech,” 
for it is not always easy to draw a precise line beyond 
which a legitimate and healthy freedom ends, and 
license begins. In saying that a man legally may advo- 
cate anything except that which involves a violation of 
the law, perhaps we trace the line with sufficient accuracy. 
Of course, justice, charity, prudence and common sense 
will, in given cases, change the locus of the line, and 
either impose silence altogether or make a larger speech 
imperative. 

By a jury of his peers, Mr. Berger has been con- 
victed of grave violations of the Federal law, and is 
now at large on bail. He has not retracted the opinions 
which led to his conviction. On the contrary, he has 
reiterated them in somewhat guarded language, and has 
stated his intention of preaching them whenever the 
opportunity offers. The New Jersey police may reason- 
ably have concluded that Mr. Berger intended to advo- 
cate principles and policies apt to fill the inhabitants 
of Weehawken with a spirit of contempt for lawful 
authority. That intention may be a sin, but merely to 
intend to talk, is not, and cannot be a violation of law, 
much less a crime meriting expulsion from the State. 
Under our form of government it is a dangerous pro- 
ceeding to punish a citizen not for what he has said, 
but for what some one thinks he may say. The citizen 
is thus accused, tried, and found guilty of something that 
conceivably might have happened, but did not. We must 
find a better way than this of dealing with disorder. 
“Free speech” has been grievously abused by arrant 
rascals, but free speech has a real meaning, and is 
altogether necessary in a republic. It is well to remem- 
ber that it is quite possible to do a very good thing in 
a deplorable way. The soap-box Bolshevik must be 
taught good sense, but it is better to let him affright the 
very stars with his rantings than to destroy the purpose 
of the First Amendment in the effort to curb him. 


Ladies of the Jury! 


HE women of New York, or some self-appointed 

speakers for them, are conducting a “ drive ” which, 
they hope, will end by the judicial recognition of their 
right to serve on the jury. Mere men have been cruel 
enough to hint that curiosity to know what goes on in the 
jury-room is the sole motive back of this rather unusual 
movement, for the ordinary citizen assuredly has no de- 
sire to give up his work to make one of twelve good men 
and true for $2.00 a day. Nothing but a strong realiza- 
tion that it is his duty thus to help the administration of 
justice, reconciles him to jury service, and frequently it 
is a task of no great difficulty to persuade one’s con- 
science that duty lies in other paths. 
In discussing this matter, the Law Reform Committee 
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of the New York State Bar Association reached some 
very sane and enlightened conclusions. To sit on a jury, 
said the Committee, may be considered a burden or a 
privilege. If it is a privilege, women should not be ex- 
cluded from such enjoyment as they can find in it. [If it 
is a burden, “unquestionably, we think a large part of the 
community would excuse them from it, in view of their 
generally more useful services to the community. But the 
true measure is not sex, but fitness, and sex, except as it 
is an index of fitness, should not enter the discussion.” 
In our social and economic life, the male is breadwinner, and 
the mother and wife is housekeeper, cook, and companion and 
guide of her children. If taken away, her house and her chil- 
dren would suffer neglect. Neither her experience nor her 
occupation fits or permits her to attend at court, sift evidence, 
determine disputes, listen to charges, and bring in verdicts. 
The legal lights of New York speak wisely and to the 
facts. There are many men who can fill the office of 
juror very acceptably, albeit unwillingly; but very few 
men can cook, sweep, wash dishes, keep a house clean, 
or perform the exacting and important work of caring for 
a child with anything like success. In the division of 
labor between the sexes, it seems somewhat reasonable 
that each do what it alone can do well. This decision 
will not be greeted with applause by the extremists, but 
would-be jurywomen who are Catholics will recognize 
the similarity of the Bar Association’s words to the words 
spoken last October by Benedict XV in his now famous 
address to the women of Italy. The words have their 
application even in America. Women in Italy and 
women in the United States may differ in etiquette and 
complexion, but they belong to the same human race. 


On Re-Resolving Once More 


OW long should a New Year’s resolution, to be 

worthy of the name, thrive and flourish? Though 
some modern authorities maintain that the high purposes 
formed on January 1 need be kept only till the octave day 
of the Epiphany in order to win the guerdon that con- 
stancy merits, the older authors hold that a New Year’s 
resolution that does not remain substantially intact until 
at least Candlemas Day, February 2, is no better than a 
mere velleity. There are rigorists, moreover, who actual- 
ly teach that Shrove Tuesday should find the January 
resolve so robust that a fresh grip on it is scarcely needed 
at the beginning of Lent. But the last-mentioned authori- 
ties, it is clear, ask far too much of poor human nature. 
They would even expect a person who starts a diary on 
January 1 to write something in it every evening till De- 
cember 31 under penalty of hopelessly forfeiting any 
reputation he enjoys for stability of character.. 

Those whose New Year’s resolutions are already in 
such a lamentable state of delapidation that the resolvers 
have sadly resigned themselves to sinking back perma- 
nently into their old careless habits, should be encouraged 
by the example of the renowned Dr. Samuel Johnson to 
re-resolve once more. For we learn from the private 
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notebooks he left that he was repeatedly forming high 
resolves and as often deploring his failure to keep them. 
On his fifty-second birthday, for instance, Dr. Johnson 
determined, among other things “ To combat notions of 
obligations. To apply to study. To reclaim imaginations. 
To rise early. To study religion. To goto church. To 
drink less strong liquors. To keep a journal,” and on 
September 18, 1764, just four years later, he writes: 


I have outlived many friends. I have felt many sorrows. 1 
have made few improvements. Since my resolutions formed 
last Easter, I have made no advancement in knowledge or in 
goodness; nor do I recollect that I have endeavored it. I am 
dejected but not hopeless. I resolve: To study the Scriptures; 
[ hope in the original languages. Six hundred and forty verses 
every Sunday will nearly comprise the Scriptures in a year. To 
read good books; to study Theology. To treasure in my mind 
passages for recollection. To rise early; not later than six, 
if I can; I hope sooner, but as soon as I can. To keep a journal, 
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both of employment and of expenses. To keep accounts. To 
take care of my health by such means as I have designed. To 
set down at night some plan for the morrow. Tomorrow I 
purpose to regulate my room. 

How remarkably like the great Dr. Johnson are count- 
less millions of his obscure fellow-men who frequently 
determine with him “ Torise early . . if I can,” 
or say, “ Tomorrow I propose to regulate my room,” my 
life, my business, my health, or my morals, as the case 
may be, only to find that the Old Adam in them is too 
strong. For when “ tomorrow ” comes, they again fail to 
“rise early ” and the disorders they meant “ to regulate ” 
still persist. ‘‘ Dejected but not hopeless,” they resolve 
anew and try again. For human life, they know, is made 
up of fresh beginnings after repeated failures. The “ man 
of desires” is dear to God and in the eyes of Heaven 
even “ good intentions ” have their reward. 


Literature 


CHARLES LAMB AND COMPANY 

N the eighteenth century the essay in the familiar, talkative 

mood became an accomplished fact. Various writers had 
carved out a little literary empire in its name, and had served 
it well as lords of its lands and seas. But the real prince did 
not come until the nineteenth century, the true sovereign who 
was to rule with the large sway of the rightful king. Charles 
Lamb is the Agamemnon among essayists. 

If the man that hath no music in himself is fit for treasons, 
surely the man that does not love Lamb is next of kin to the 
villain of Lorenzo’s poetic conjuring; in any event, he is not a 
lover of the essay. Lamb, more decidedly than any of his pred- 
ecessors, put the personal note into his theme. The essay of 
the eighteenth century was written largely in the spirit of social 
service. It was didactic—not unpleasantly so, but withal con- 
fessedly instructive; it was reformatory—not priggishly so, but 
still avowedly propagandist. The nineteenth century was the 
century of individualism; and the nineteenth-century essay, wel- 
comed to the new periodicals like Blackwood’s and the London, 
shared the general character of the age; it was the fashionable 
mode of expression for the egotist, usually the gentle egotist 
for a presumably gentle reader. Egotist certainly Lamb was; 
his theme was everything, and everything was he. But if his 
essays are charged with the ego, it is not with the self of an 
uninteresting human being, but with the personality of one of 
the most unique and lovable men of his time. There was no 
subject on which he did not have an opinion quite his own; there 
was no subject too trivial for the play of his rich imagination; 
there was no quip or crank too whimsical for treatment, no airy 
nothing too inconsiderable for a local habitation in his heart. 
He could sound the depths of pathos or evoke fair flashes of 
humor; of tenderness and wit he was equally the master. 

Yet it is not the power to summon our tears or our laughter 
that constitutes the foremost quality in the charm of the “ Elia” 
papers, but the intimacy with which he approaches every sub- 
ject, an intimacy lacking alike in the vanity of the merely self- 
assertive and in the conceit of the self-conscious. It would be 
hard to find a more beautiful little work of art than “ Dream 
Children,” in which Lamb tells the imaginary John and Alice 
about their great-grandmother Field. To compare one’s own 
reminiscences with “ My First Play” will never fail in giving a 
delicious bit of pleasure. For so rare a thing as “Old China” 
one ought to be willing to linger over a cup of Hyson as long 
as Lamb might wish. Then after one has finished gazing at the 





young and courtly Mandarin on the tea-cup, and the other ob- 
jects seen through the lucid atmosphere of fine Cathay, as the 
gentle essayist hath it, one will be in excellent mood for the 
vagaries of Bo-bo and his indulgent father Ho-ti in “ A Disser- 
tation on Roast Pig.” Which is the best of Lamb’s essays? 
No one knows. The author is almost always at his best, and 
the reader must elect his own favorites. It is to be hoped that 
few would fail to cast their suffrages for “Mrs. Battle on 
Whist.” But if “Imperfect Sympathies” should win a place in 
the heart’s esteem, no one can regret it; least of all, perhaps, 
Charles Lamb himself. 

It was the late Lord Acton who at one period of his career 
said that he never had had any contemporaries. One cannot 
precisely say that of Lamb, if one speaks a literal language with- 
out using the figure of speech of the famous Regius professor 
at Cambridge. For there were other men in the field of the 
familiar essay. They did good work, too, even if not quite as 
good or if not sustained on so high a level as the work of the 
master spirit, Elia. Hazlitt was one, De Quincey another, Leigh 
Hunt a third. Hazlitt’s fame as an essayist is due to his critical 
work fully as much as to his attempts in a strictly esoteric, per- 
sonal type of paper; but he was very much at home here too, as 
one may discover in “On Going a Journey,” or in “ Of the Feel- 
ing of Immortality in Youth.” In De Quincey we sometimes 
find the old essay style, in portions of the “Opium Eater” and 
of “Suspiria de Profundis,” for example. In Leigh Hunt we 
add still another to the lengthening roll of thase who would re- 
veal their personalities in the meanderings of their pens. “ Au- 
tumnal Commencement of Fires” and “Getting Up on Cold 
Mornings” will tell the tale of his art perhaps as well as any 
of his essays. 

The old controversy among those who like it as to which 
is the more important novelist, Dickens or Thackeray, will 
perhaps never be settled. A discussion on the respective merits 
of each as an essayist is much easier of solution. Here Thack- 
eray is easily better than the author of “The Uncommercial 
Traveler.” A glance at “Tunbridge Toys” or “De Finibus,” 
two of the “Roundabout Papers,” will clearly show the humor 
and satire and sympathy of the writer of “Vanity Fair,” ex- 
pressed in the easy tone of one who converses well. 

Thackeray was the foremost British essayist of the mid- 
nineteenth century; another novelist bears the palm in its later 
years—Robert Louis Stevenson, who is read by an innumerable 
host of those who know not Thackeray. Under the genial 
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sympathy of Stevenson the essay may be said to have a renais- 
sance, and it lived with a new life, fresh and glad and blossomy, 


altogether a thing of charm. Who can sing the song of 
“Walking Tours” better than he? Who can so faithfully 
disclose the eternal commonplace mystery of two hearts that 
throb in a rhythmic beat as he does in that inspiring paper 
“On Falling in Love”? Who can rival the master in the travel 
essays of “An Inland Voyage” or in the recollections of 
youth contained in “ Memories and Portraits”? 

Stevenson was, indeed, the last of the great British essay- 
ists; and yet one cannot forbear the mention of a few living 
writers whose work carries on the essay tradition in England. 
There is Augustine Birrell, whose “ Obiter Dicta” many years 
ago made an eager public call for more; there is Alice Meynell, 
whose delicate images in “ The Colour of Life” reflect the soul 
of the first lady of the essay-land; there is G. K. Chesterton, 
whose keen intellect finds a hitherto undiscovered novelty in 
everything under the sun; there is A. C. Benson, who translates 
the quietude of his Cambridge university philosophy into the 
rhythmical beauty of his choice prose; there is Hilaire Belloc, 
who knows so much about everything that he has added “ Noth- 
ing” to his range of thought. Nor is this the end of the list. 

JosrpH F. WickHaAM, A. M. 


“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM ” 


“He repeated these words again and again, and when he was 
gone, they kept ringing in my ears.”’—Newman’s “ Apologia.” 


Like bells they ring in his attunéd ears, 
These surging words of Hippo’s master mind: 
Just silvern notes the while, and unconfined 
To ordered harmony; with blending years, 
And grace, they dance in tune, and lo, appears 
The full-toned carillon of Faith. He pined 
For music; wherefore unto eyes faith-blind, 
Light shineth through the melody he hears. 


Still ring those bells that great Augustine’s pen 
Set humming sweetly in his student cell; 
Nor ever shall their mystery of sound 
Be mute unto the souls of humble men; 
Forever with unceasing ebb and swell 
Their echoes billow all the world around. 
M. J. Rrorpan. 


REVIEWS 


Benedictine Monachism. Studies in Benedictine Life and 
Rule. By the Right Rev. CurHpert Butter, Abbot of Downside 
Abbey. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., $6.50. 

These twenty-three scholarly essays on the life and rule of the 
Benedictines leave the student of European civilization’s progress 
deeply indebted to the Abbot of Downside and offer Catholic 
readers an interesting history of a great Religious Order’s ser- 
vices to the Church during‘the past fourteen centuries. There 
are chapters on St. Benedict’s career, “ Benedictine Asceticism,” 
“Benedictine Government,” “ The Benedictine Idea in the Cen- 
turies,” “ The Daily Life in St. Benedict’s Monastery,” and many 
other phases of the Order’s history and activities. The author 
emphasizes throughout the book the attractive family spirit that 
pervades the Benedictine polity and rule. Self-sacrifice, prayer 
and work are shown to be the virtues that characterize the true 
Benedictine. The obligation of his vows is simply expressed by 
the words “ obedience and stability.” Particularly interesting is 
the chapter describing “ The Benedictine Family.” The rule 
enjoins, for instance, that the monks are to rise “ without delay 
when the signal is given, and are to hasten each one to be first 
down for the Opus Dei” as the Divine Office is called. Quoting 
the rule, the author continues: 


While rising for the Opus Dei they are to encourage 
each other quietly because of the excuses of the drowsy, 
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(propter somnolentorum excusationes). This surely sug- 
gests a very human picture: those that are up going round 
as the time for the Office draws near, encouraging and coax- 
ing those still lying in bed, telling them how pleasant it will 
be when they are up, and that they will be late for Office, and 
perhaps annoy Father Abbot. Nor is this all: St. Bene- 
dict makes definite provision for late comers at the night 
Office, giving them very considerable law, prescribing that 
they may go to their places without doing penance, provided 
they get in before the end of the 94th Psalm, said after the 
third, and to be said very slowly, with antiphon interpolated, 
so as to prolong it to the utmost for the express purpose of 
allowing the laggers to get in. 


Another unusually interesting chapter is the one giving an 
account of the scholarly work done by the Maurists of Paris at 
the end of the seventeenth century. About fifty highly trained 
monks were gathered in two literary workshops of the city and 
brought out those editions of the Fathers which are to this day 
such marvels of scholarship and erudition. But “the secret of 
the Maurist output,” remarks the author, “ was that it was cor- 
porate work, effected by the collaboration of armies of silent, 
unknown workers.” That is a pleasant picture Abbot Cuthbert 
gives of those Sunday afternoons at St. Germain, when members 
of other Religious Orders and some secular priests and laymen 
would “attend Vespers at the abbey and then adjourn to a 
room in the monastery to exchange news and views with the 
monks on all matters relating to ecclesiastical or medieval learn- 
ing, antiquities and art.” 

In 1910 there were in the Church 140 “black” Benedictine 
monasteries, containing 4,100 choir monks and 1,600 lay brothers. 
Four years later it was computed that the Benedictine schools 
throughout the world contained over 15,000 pupils, 3,000 of them 
being in American monasteries. But the prime purpose of a 
Benedictine abbey, we are reminded, is to be a “ reservoir of 
religion,” a place where men or women devote themselves to 
working out “the spiritual life in all its purity and integrity.” 
Good works will then follow, but they are “ by-products.” For, 
as has been well said: “‘ Perhaps the less a monk thinks about 
converting the world, and the more he thinks about converting 
himself, the more likely will it be that the world will be con- 
verted.” W. D. 





By His Great-Great-Grandson, Jon- 
$4.00. 
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Jonathan Trumbull. 
ATHAN TRUMBULL. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


A Man for the Ages. By Irvinc BACHELLER. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.75. 

Jonathan Trumbull, born at Lebanon, Connecticut, in 1710, 
proceeded master of arts at Harvard in 1727, and returned to 
his native town to enter upon the study of pastoral theology 
under the guidance of the Reverend Solomon Williams. But 
the cap and bands of Geneva were not to be the professional 
insignia of Trumbull; Calvinism lost another exponent, but 
Connecticut gained a merchant who was also a statesman. Froin 
1733 until 1784, Trumbull served the colony and the State, as 
delegate to the General Court, speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, magistrate, judge and governor. By his services as 
war governor of Connecticut, he played a part in the winning 
of American independence which, today, few men outside the 
circle of historical scholars have as much as heard of. No 
colony did more than Connecticut to transfer the Declaration of 
Independence from the sphere of barren political theory to the 
world of actualities, and the soul of the colony in those dark 
days that tried the stoutest hearts, was the patriot-governor, 
Jonathan Trumbull. The epitaph in the old burial ground at 
Lebanon, truthfully epitomizes the story of a life “full of quiet 
deeds of heroism”: ; , 

Sacred to the memory of Jonathan Trumbull, Esq., who, 

unaided by birth or powerful connections, but blessed with a 


noble and virtuous mind, arrived to the highest station in 
government. His patriotism and firmness during 50 years’ 
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employment in public life, and particularly in the very im- 

portant part he acted in the American Revolution, as Gover- 

nor of Connecticut, the faithful page of History will record. 

Full of years and honors, rich in benevolence, and firm in 

the faith and hopes of Christianity, he died August 17th, 

1785, Aetatis 75. 

In “A Man for the Ages” Irving Bacheller again travels the 
field of pioneer American history, a field of which no living 
American novelist can speak with equal authority. Evil will be 
the day when we allow ourselves to forget the great men and 
women who in the later eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies, laid the foundation of the great Middle West. They 
believed in God and they believed in themselves, and they be- 
lieved that the blessing of Almighty God is given to those who 
strive and toil. Today we have come to a period when self- 
reliance is almost as rare as faith in God, when individuals seek 
to shift their natural burdens to the communities, and States 
forswear the principles upon which our political and social 
structure rests, by calmly suffering and even urging the ever- 
increasing assumption by the Federal Government of their con- 
stitutional duties. Mr. Bacheller knows the spirit of these 
pioneers, and he knows the spirit of Lincoln. The first he in- 
terprets well, but that he has not succeeded in confining the 
gigantic figure of Abraham Lincoln within the compass of page 
and chapter, is only saying that he is not a genius. Until some 
Shakespeare arises to interpret that immortal spirit, the best 
story of the life of Lincoln is the historical page, which, without 
recourse to the tricks of the imagination, records in sober words 


what he said and did. P.. Sa 





A New Study of Poetry. By Henry Newport, M.A., D.Litt. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

The author sums up his doctrine on poetry as follows: “ Poetry 
is the expression in human language of our intuitions; prose is 
the expression of our judgments.” 


Good poetry, poetry in the full sense of the word, is the 
masterly expression of rare, difficult, and complex states of 
consciousness, of intuitions in which the highest thought is 
fused with simple perception, until both together become a 
new emotion. And of all the possible emotions, the strong- 
est and most binding is felt when the poet’s consciousness 
of this world is tinged with man’s universal longing for a 
world more perfect: for when the life which he creates is 
nearest to the life we must ourselves live, then the eternal 
contrast is most visible and most poignant. 


Behind the fine veil of language in this and in the whole book 
we recognize at last the profile of some familiar truths. The 
reading of the book, however, is very perplexing. From chapter 
to chapter it is a process of readjustment of your previous con- 
clusion. Does the “New Study” favor “Impressionism” pure 
and simple, imagination minus thought? At first you think so, 
but as you will see in the middle of the above quoted paragraph 
the author does give thought a place in his plan of poetry, but 
only by amplifying the definition of poetry, which he has first 


given, as “the expression in human language of our intuitions.” 
No word is added as to what the nature of these intuitions 
should be. Can then good poetry be bad morals? The author 


seems to have lost the distinction, as many realists of today have 
lost it, between art or craftsmanship on the one side and fine art 
or the expression of the beautiful upon the other. On the last 
page of the book, however, the saving clause is added to the 
crude definition: 

Art, let us agree, is the expression of our intuitions, an 
activity of the human spirit. That which in the 
intuitions of an artist is base, feeble, frivolous, or inane, 
is deficient in the sense of life; that which is cruel, cynical, 
selfish or inhuman, is antagonistic to it. . In this 
sense I think it may be said that beauty is truth to life. 


We cannot accept this definition of beauty, but it is consolatory 
at least to know that this somersault of exegesis has dislodged 
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the “base,” etc., from the domain of the poet’s intuitions. We 
are pleased with the marvelous change, but dazed with the magic. 

And what is “life” and “ truth to life”? The last sentence of 
the paragraph quotation at the head of this review may give you 
a glimpse of understanding, but for a fuller knowledge of the 
author’s Bergsonian Transcendental theory of life, as being a 
Pantheistic evolution, which the poet must interpret to us of 
today, you must read the first chapter, “ What Is Poetry?” Pro- 
fessor Newbolt speaks always as a sworn foe of tradition, imply- 
ing that a reverence for tradition is slavish imitation. He admits 
at one time the corrupting “atmosphere” of a poet’s evil per- 
sonality and another time inveighs against the use of expurgated 
texts of the ancient classics. 

In short, what is best in the poetic principles laid down in the 
book is a restatement, through many ambages of words, of 
Ruskin’s standard doctrine of poetry: “ What is worst is heresy 
against art or against religion.” There is one thing for which 
we may thank the author, namely, his transcription of Keats’s 
“Nightingale” poem into Futurist form. Here is the first 
stanza: 


“ Bi-Planing. Nightingale + Misery: 1. Heart-ache numb- 
ness pain = opiate envy + happiness jug-jug-jug-bubble-bubble 
beech-trees summer shadows.” But “let no one imagine,” he 
concludes seriously, it would seem, “that I have made this little 
experiment as a reductio ad absurdum of Futurism.” 

i ie A 


Punishment and Reformation. A Study of the Penitential 
System. By Freperrck Howarp Wines, LL.D. New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged by WintHrop D. Lane. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $2.50. 

Lectures given before the Lowell Institute form the basis 
for this book. The author’s purpose is to place before the gen- 
eral reader a clear view of the change in attitude of the law to- 
ward crime and criminal in the century just passed. Although 
a great deal of information is given on prison methods and 
discipline the viewpoint is historical rather than critical. There 
is scarcely any question of interest to the criminologist that is 
not treated in these pages. Beginning with a study of the bat- 
tle against crime the author treats of punishment, reformation, 
prison systems and preventive measures. Hardly any social 
agency that makes for the protection of the body politic in deal- 
ing with the criminal is left untouched, though there is no space 
given to remedial methods that could be called Catholic. Indeed 
the Church in the author’s mind is clearly a social agency and 
nothing more. A God-founded Church is beyond his sphere. 
Once admitting man as a high-type animal it is very easy to fol- 
low the criminologist’s methods and theories as unfolded in this 
book. Those who still believe that the criminal has an immor- 
tal soul will find no inspiration in “ Punishment and Reforma- 
tion.” The joint authorship of the book is due to the fact that 
Winthrop Lane’s task was to revise the original lectures of Dr. 
Wines. 

Ge ¢. F. 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The opening number of the Catholic Mind’s eighteenth volume 
contains two papers that should be of great value to those in- 
terested in Catholic apologetics. For the complete report is 
published of the conclusions reached by the Parliamentary Com- 
mission that conducted “The Guelph Novitiate Inquiry.” It 
will be recalled that a Canadian Protestant minister accused the 
Jesuits of harboring war-slackers in their novitiate, so the house 
was surrounded one night by the military and raided. The 
report entirely exonerates the Fathers, shows that the over- 
zealous soldiers concerned exceeded their authority, and proves 
the minister a bigoted caluminator. The other article in the 
number is an entertaining correspondence between a writer in 
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the Harvard Theological Review, who asserts once more that 
according to the teaching of “Jesuit Possibilism” the end justifies 
the means, and a Woodstock professor who reduces to craven 
silence the inventor of the absurd science of “possibilism,” 





Mary Johnston in her latest novel “Michael Forth” (Harper, 
$1.75) talks more like the “Sun Dial’s” Hermione than ever. 
The book has a promising beginning, for the reader is led to 
expect a discerning study of the reconstruction period in the 
South. But before many chapters have passed the vagaries of 
New Thought, Spiritism, reincarnation and what-not—particularly 
what-not—pervade the story. The author of such good novels 
s “The Long Roll” and “ Cease Firing” seems to have perma- 
nently departed this life and in her place has arisen a tiresome 
propagandist with a staccato style. Perhaps she should stop writ- 
ing.——“ The Secret Battle” (Knopf, $1.50) by A. P. Herbert, an 
Oxford man who fought at Gallipoli and in France, vividly paints 
once more the horrors of modern warfare, and describes with 
great literary skill the way that his hero, a young officer named 
Harry Penrose, reacted to them. The book is a detailed account 
of how a brave man’s morale slowly disintegrated. The effect 
that official favoritism and incompetence had on Penrose is 
mercilessly shown, and the author’s story of the Gallipoli cam- 
paign has the vividness of first-hand information. 





Conan Doyle is no longer merely a scientific investigator of 
Spiritism. In his new vloume, “ The Vital Message” (Doran, 
$1.25), he is a religious teacher, an apostle of a new cult that 
has come to perfect all previous religious systems. All our views 
of science, religion, and life will be changed when the “new 
revelation” reaches its full development, and the Second Com- 
ing that Scripture speaks of really means the ascent of the 
material to the spiritual. This is Spiritism’s function. No book 
has yet appeared that makes a more direct attack on the es- 
sentials of Christ’s teaching. In fact Conan Doyle makes the 
history of the early Church a story of psychic phenomena. 
Christ’s death has been made the central fact in Christian teach- 
ing. This has been the great error of the ages. For other great 
reformers died as nobly. It is Christ’s life for humanity that 
is the great truth, and Spiritism will build its religious appeal 
around that truth. When its message has reached the individual 
there will be no further need of a Church. Sir Conan Doyle, 
like Oliver Lodge, has made the issue clear. There can be no 
compromise. Those who still cling to an infallible Church must 
realize that a great struggle has begun. 





The writer of “Stage Irishmen and Others,” the leading ar- 
ticle in an August number of the London Times Literary Sup- 
plement, commenting on the “hybridized” vocabulary and the 
“imported” vulgarisms in Carleton’s Irish stories, remarks 
that: 


The elegances of a culture now outworn in the class in 
which it originated still refine the Anglo-Irish speech of the 
South and West. No Southern will admit that the weather, 
however fiercely hot it may be, is anything but “ warm.” A 
wife accuses an angry husband of “unmannerliness before 
the gentry,” and advises him, if he must indeed “loose his 
temper, that he should ease it on the little boy when he’d 
be alone.” If further proof of this contention is required, 
we may cite a saying of an ancient woman of Kerry, who, 
when questioned by her doctor as to her health and well- 
being, replied, “ Thanks be to the merciful God and to your 
honor, I’m as gay as Garrick!” Where else in the three 
kingdoms has this phrase from the days of Dr. Johnson and 
Fanny Burney survived? It has the sparkle in it of dia- 
mond shoe-buckles, a whiff of scented powder clouds, the 
air of the dark Kerry kitchen, where the pedigree of the 
aphorism is as little suspected as is that of the old Water- 
ford glass jug that is on the dresser, “ undher buttermilk!” 
These sayings, and many more like unto them, are legacies 
of the High Quality. The Munster peasant of seventy or 
eighty years ago had a vocabulary founded on direct trans- 
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lation from his own richly poetical tongue into the English 
that he learned from his masters and mistresses. A Kerry 
fisherman was asked if the sea were too rough for sailing. 
“There is a white blossom on the fisherman's garden,” he 
replied. A poor woman, hurrying to the hospital where her 
sick child lay, cries, “There’s a wing in my heart till I see 
him!” Yet another woman spoke of “ the blaze of dark- 
ness” that painted the cheek of a fever patient. 


With these things in mind, the writer concludes that “It is 
difficult to have patience with the storm of labored facetiousness. 
extravagance and vulgarity that is offered by Carleton as the 
speech of the typical Irish peasant.” 





Dr. Joseph Collins’s “ My Italian Year. Observations and Re- 
flections in Italy during the Last Year of the War” (Scribner, 
$2.50), is a somewhat interesting but strange medley of unac- 
countable and often mutually conflicting praise and blame of 
the Italian people. Being the record of a year (1917-1918) spent 
in Italy during the war-period by an “ Ally” on military service, 
there is the usual cheap conventional clap-trap about the “ pro- 
Germanism ” of the Holy Father. At the same time the author is 
so fond of boxing the compass in his estimates of men and things, 
that even the Church comes in for occasional words of commen- 
dation. Despite his years of previous acquaintance with Italy 
and the Italians, the author remains singularly ignorant of many 
things Italian, especially of the religion which is the very soul 
of the nation, or at least of that part of it that has done most to 
make Italy known and beloved in the hearts of the world. At 
the same time mention must be made of his generous recognition 
of the many virtues of the Italian people, their amiability and 
freedom from “snobbery” and intolerance, religious and other- 
wise, in which excellent qualities, according to Dr. Collins, they 
lead the world. A blemish in the book not to be passed over is 
the author’s unpleasant and objectionable habit of obtruding his 
profession as a physician upon the reader by occasional unsavory 
references of a medico-sexual nature. 





A “new and revised edition” has recently appeared of 
“ Marie Bashkirtseff, the Journal of a Young Artist, 1860-1884” 
(Dutton, $2.50), translated by Mary J. Serrano. The book was 
first published a generation ago and caused a great furore in 
the literary world. It contains what was meant to be the wholly 
unreserved reflections of a gifted, vain and sophisticated Russian 
girl from the year 1873, when she was only twelve, till her death 
from consumption in 1884. But it is much to be doubted if there 
ever was a diarist who actually committed to paper his or her 
most secret thoughts. The author had a remarkable talent for 
painting, a hunger for admiration, and a passionate love of life. 
She could read French, Italian, English, German, Latin and 
Greek, grew up a cynic, and though religious by nature, she pro- 
fessed to be a skeptic, writing some three years before her death: 
“T have returned to the Virgin and to a belief in miracles, after 
having been a Deist and for a short time even an atheist.” 





Alfred Mansfield Brooks’ “ Great Artists and Their Works by 
Great Authors” (Marshall Jones, Boston, $2.00), is a compila- 
tion of passages eminent prose writers have written in praise of 
some of the world’s masterpieces of architecture, painting and 
sculpture. Ruskin, Pater, Goethe, Hawthorne, Viollet-le-Duc and 
Symonds are the authors most quoted. Here are some of 
William Morris’s reflections as he beheld the Cathedral of 
Amiens: 

And those same builders, still surely living, still real 
men and capable of receiving love, I love no less than 
the great men, poets and painters and such like, who are 
on earth now, no less than my breathing friends whom 
I can see looking kindly on me now. Ah! do I not love 
them with just cause, who certainly loved me, thinking 
of me sometimes between the strokes of their chisels; 
and for this love of all men that they had, and moreover, 

for the great love of God, which they certainly had too; 














































































for this, and for this work of theirs, the upraising of the 
great cathedral front with its beating heart of the 
thoughts of men, wrought into the leaves and flowers of 
the fair earth; wrought into the faces of good men and 
true, fighters against the wrong, of angels who upheld 
them, of God who rules all things; wrought through the 
lapse of years, and years, and years, by the dint of 
chisel, and stroke of hammer, into stories of life and 
death, the second life, the second death, stories of 
God’s dealing in love and wrath with the nations of the 
earth, stories of the faith and love of men that dies 
not; for their love, and the deeds through which it 
worked, I think they will not lose their reward. 





“In the Name of Time,” a posthumous tragedy by the two 
English Catholic ladies who wrote under the pseudonym 
“ Michael Field,” has recently been published in London by the 
Poetry Bookshop. The London Times Literary Supplement in 
a laudatory review of the book describes it as 


A play which traces the approach of an uncompromising 
visionary to a complete realization of God. The drama lies 
in the development of a soul towards the knowledge of it- 
self and of the significance of life, and the tragedy lies in 
the overthrowal of that soul. Carloman, the figure to whom 
the rest of the play is but property believes with Blake that 
everything which lives is holy, and that only a denial of 
this supreme imagination of life can result in the cruelties 
and timidities which deny the nature of Deity. His God 
informs the ecstasy of each moment— 

“He is just today— 


Not dreaming of the future—in itself, 

Breath after breath divine! Oh, He becomes! 

He cannot be of yesterday, for youth 

Could not then walk beside Him, and the young 
Must walk with God; and He is most alive 
Wherever life is of each living thing. 

Tomorrow and tomorrow—those todays 

Of unborn generations; the ] AM 

To none of them a memory or a hope, 

To each the thirst.” 


We would fain believe that there are many whose appe- 
tites are sufficiently untainted by the falsely sensational, not 
only to read [the tragedy] with a surprised delight, but to 
turn to those other plays, its predecessors, and find there the 
same vision, the same poetry, the same wide-eyed but un- 
baffled faith. Certainly we see in all of them much of the 
work, not of a clever dramatist, but of a great tragedian. 
“Deirdre,” “The Tragic Mary,” “The Accuser,” “Tristan 

de Léonois,” “A Messiah,” “Borgia,” “The Tragedy of Par- 
don” and “ Dian” are the titles of other plays by Edith Cooper 
and Katherine Bradley or “Michael Field,” whose work 
was appraised by Theodore Maynard in our issue of September 
29, 1917. 


If you are interested in the psychology of education, Mr. 
Robert R. Rusk’s “ Experimental Education” (Longmans) will 
give you a good idea of the victories that the valiant deeds of 
many knights are claimed to have won for the fair lady science. 
If you are a teacher of some years’ experience you may wonder 
as you read the suggestive record of these conquests whether 
and how far the battles lost and won have advanced, in any 
signal way, the cause of education. For the one conclusion that 
formulates itself in the mind of the reader is that the child of 
today is much the same as the child of many generations ago, 
and that the successful teachers of those times were, if not 
theoretically at least for all practical purposes, quite as familiar 
as our present-day investigators, with the general laws of mental 
reaction, the need of constant and varied repetition and the 
desirableness of appealing to as many senses as possible in 
leading the pupil from the known to the unknown. These re- 


marks are not meant to be depreciatory of the present work, 
but merely to serve as a reminder to the uninitiated that the 
great expectations once awakened by the new science have been 
Mr. Rusk’s study is thorough and covers a 


far from realized. 
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wide range of subjects: e.g., the development of attention, 
sense-perception, memory, association and imagination, thinking 
and reasoning. The chapters that follow deal with the esthetic 
and ethical development of the child, the economy and technique 
of learning, the psychology and pedagogy of reading, hand- 
writing, orthography, arithmetic, and of other school subjects. 
The section on the standpoint and the methods of experimental 
education is especially commendable; while the references for 
further reading appended to each chapter will be welcomed by 
those who would do intensive work, 








These are the concluding stanzas of “ An Elegy for the Little 
Round Graveyard,” a poem read by Mr. Leonard E. Feeney, S.J., 
at the celebration in November of Woodstock College’s Golden 
Jubilee : 


Up from these ashes goes a flame—a red mystic ghost: 
’Tis the sinner’s secret—here burnt and never to be told. 
Sometimes you’d fancy you might hear the sound of a 
breaking Host 
Whenever the dead twigs crackle in the cold. 
The woodland stirs with a Latin prayer; the trees in black 
are bound: 
And bordered round with a gold fringe the leaves turn 
one by one 
The office of Virgin, Confessor, are sung in a windy sound: 
And nature bids the Breviary prayers go on. 


Hillock of green and hillock of green with coverlet stretch- 
ing wide— 
Oh, what a garden this land would make if one were 
planted here: 
For up from the priestly dust that drank the Wine from 
Jesus’ side 
Might not the reddest rose in the world appear! 


A little shower of grave-stones stand about in a circled row, 
With many a shade of whiteness, and a name carved 
above: 
Names no race will ever wear—no generation show— 
Names that are cancelled in a mighty stroke of love. 


Dark-lanterned mariner who steer your ship of night 
Where decks are strangely littered with the tread of 
ghostly feet, 
Your prow turns golden in the moon—your sails a magic 
white— 
There is no death if death but be complete! 


’Tis only half-way dying that makes life’s chalice sad, 
This is the sermon told from stars to the dull sod beneath; 
But oy » as have gone in nakedness, in wondrous light are 
clad, 
They taste and see how sweet are the depths of death. 


Death to them was a little maiden with deep and wondrous 


eyes, 
With . . hair and white lips—and an accent soft and 
mild: 
Daughter of doom—and yet she sang of life, of Paradise— 
And lent to men the vision of a child. 


Winteee were for looking through to watch the heavens 
air ;— 
Halls —_ curving chapelward, where saintly feet had 
trod. 
Rooms were a battlefield for men to struggle at their prayer: 
And all things were a ladder unto God. 


Music was a rift of joy re-echoing from Heaven, 
A lost shred of fair delight from Lady Mary’s choir. 
They rendered beauty unto Him from whom it first was 
given— 
Now beauty is a thing beyond desire. 


Dear God of lonely graveyards—take loveliness away: 
Take every bud and blossom; and radiant birds that sing! 
Place them where the timid sleep or the weak are laid for 
aye— ‘ 
These want no tears and need no sorrowing. 
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Let = be stripped of the glare of death, of honor and of 


ame, 
Their tomb will be a token of what their lives have been :— 
Let the great, lone, eternal Heart of God its tribute claim: 
The beautiful, silent, faithful love of great, strong men! 


SOCIOLOGY 
The Coronation of King Verboten I 


V ERBOTEN, the first of his line, crowned on January 16. 
or, according to some commentators, on January 20, 1920, 
is as like old King Cole as a raven is like a writing-desk. Old 
King Cole was a merry old soul; he had three fiddlers—the 
epicure !—and a pipe, and while my variorum edition makes no 
special note of the matter, I suspect that he also had a cellar. 
“Pipe,” indeed, need not refer to an instrument through which 
the fumes of tobacco are drunk, for it is used in other senses, 
i. e., Robinson Crusoe, I believe, speaks of a “pipe of Canary.” 
Hence “pipe” may be a generic term for the generous vintages 
which, on occasion, enlivened the sober merriment of old King 
Cole, who, whatever his religion, was no Manichean and no 
Puritan. Now, King Verboten plays the raven to King Cole’s 
writing-desk. A dour and sullen person is he, averse to all 
cellars except his own, and a hot opponent of all bear-baiting, 
unless the bear be a brewer, on the well-known principle that 
while the baiting may not occasion the bear any great discom- 
fort, it most certainly will afford the spectators some pleasure. 


A NATION oF ALCOHOLICS 


66 ERBOTEN” is a German word, and it means about the 

same as “prohibition.” Irvin Cobb is my authority for 
saying that in the pre-bellum days, those parts of Berlin which 
were not occupied by statues of Wilhelm I., were thick with 
placards testifying to the might of King Verboten. We regarded 
the spectacle with amusement or indifference, when we did not 
find it the text for a sermon on our own greatness. Prohibition, 
we used to tell ourselves during the war, was all very well for 
Germany, for the Germans were a people who did not know 
how to govern themselves. What they were not forbidden 
to do, they were ordered to do; they needed plenty of govern- 
ment, and they got it, morning, noon and night; government 
that took them firmly by the hand, and looked into their deep 
blue eyes, and told them precisely the way they must go, and 
when and how far, and everything else about that way, except 
the why. For the docile possessors of these cobalt orbs were 
not precisely human beings, but more or less intelligent cogs and 
bolts and wheels, which properly set in place, would be useful 
parts of the huge governmental machine. But as for ourselves, 
we needed nothing of the sort and, in fact, would not tolerate 
it. We'had no rulers but only public servants, dependent for 
their continuance in office upon our good pleasure. Yes, we 
were a great people! Fancy, only fancy, laws in the United 
States, regulating our personal habits, directing our likes, check- 
ing our preferences! 

In the meantime, the serpent was on the watch, as Sergeant 
Buzfuz says, the train was laid, the mine was preparing, the 
sapper and miner were at work. We awoke from our dream 
of self-gratulation, to find a restraint upon what in itself is an 
innocent and purely personal concern, made into law, and not 
merely village ordinance such as might be needed in Hicksville, 
Maine, but into Federal law, and what was worse, this abridg- 
ment of personal choice in an indifferent matter had been em- 
bodied in the fundamental law of the land in a form that could 
not be changed, except with the consent of three-fourths of all 
the States. With the adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment, 
King Verboten came into his own, and a race of freemen meekly 
submitted to a form of restraint which assuredly had no parallel 
in the darkest days of iron Prussia. Before the world we wrote 
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ourselves down as a people so insanely devoted to intemperance 
as to be beyond the power of all local control. And you and I, 
such is the supposition, voted for that Amendment. 


THE-AMERICAN BILL oF RIGHTS 


UT perhaps not. Running through the appeal of the State 

of Rhode Island, now before the Supreme Court, is the 
unspoken plea that the people never had a chance to vote whether 
or not they wished to deprive the States of their lawful police 
powers. Rhode Island argues that no legislature, however 
craven under the whip of powerful fanatics can lawfully assent 
to a proposition of this nature. The Bill of Rights is the sup- 
posedly impregnable defense of the States, and of the people, 
against a tyrannical or usurping central government. The 
Eighteenth Amendment is a clause which in principle levels 
that defense to the ground. Constitutions are not written that 
potentates may be entrenched in power, but that citizens may 
be free. The Constitution of the United States is the charter 
of the people’s liberties only because it says to the Government, 
which it founds, “you shall not’ and “you must,” and reserves 
all powers not explicitly conferred, to the States and to the 
people. 

In the Bill of Rights, the first Ten Amendments, the liberty 
of the States and of the people is safeguarded with jealous 
care. Congress is sternly forbidden to establish any religion, or 
to prohibit the free exercise of religion, or to abridge the freedom 
of speech or of the press, or the right of the people to assemble 
peaceably and to petition the Government for redress of griev- 
ances. It is forbidden to infringe upon the right of the people 
to keep and bear arms, and forbidden to quarter a soldier in 
time of peace in any house without the owner’s consent, or in 
time of war, except in a manner to be prescribed by law. The 
security of the citizen in his person, house, papers and effects 
shall not be violated by the Federal Government; no man can 
be held to a capital or to an infamous crime except on present- 
ment by the Grand Jury, nor may he twice be put in jeopardy 
of life or limb for the same offense. He cannot be compelled 
to testify against himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law, nor can his property be 
taken for public use without due compensation. In all criminal 
prosecutions he must have a speedy and a public trial, by an 
impartial jury, in the State and district, to be defined by law 
and not by caprice, in which the crime was committed; he must 
be fully informed of the nature and of the cause of the accusa- 
tion against him, and be confronted with the witnesses against 
him, and he may claim the right to compulsory process to obtain 
witnesses in his favor, and have the assistance of counsel. In 
suits at common law, even where the value at issue is as petty 
as twenty dollars, he has the right to a trial by jury, and no 
fact tried by a jury can be examined in any court, other than 
according to the rules of the common law. Excessive bail may 
not be required of him, or excessive fines imposed, or cruel or 
unusual punishments inflicted. Finally, in the two great clauses 
saving for all time the American principle of local self-govern- 
ment, this Bill of Rights establishes: 


Article IX. The enumeration in the Constitution, of 
certain rights, shall not be construed to deny or disparage 
others retained by the people. 


Article X. The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to the people. 

These are the rights that establish well-ordered liberty and secure 
the conditions most favorable to the growth of self-reliance, 
initiative, and progress in all that distinguishes freemen from 
slaves. Contrast that solemn and majestic Bill of Rights with 
the miserable exhibition of sumptuary legislation now embodied 
in the Constitution. 
































CONTEMPT OF AUTHORITY 


OW will this revolution work out? Perhaps a parallel 

can be found in American history. No law, not even if 
it rest upon a Constitutional Amendment, can control unless it 
has the approbation of the people. Rightly or wrongly, but in 
fact, the second section of the fourth article of the Constitution 
recognized the existence of slavery, and Congress in 1793 and 
1850 passed appropriate legislation to give the section effect. 
The Northern States, with few exceptions, persistently nullified 
these laws, stigmatized Abraham Lincoln as “the slave hound 
of Illinois” when he observed that the Constitution should not 
be so flagrantly violated, gave countenance to the Abolitionists, 
men and women organized for the specific purpose of defeating 
the Federal law, and ended by forcing to the arbitrament of a 
fratricidal war, what might have been settled in a peaceable and 
constitutional manner. The North despised the law, and, in the 
main, agreed with the Massachusetts fanatics who gave the Con- 
stitution to the flames, because they thought it, in this respect, 
a compact with Satan and a league with hell. Many today despise 
the Volstead law, a war measure sustained by the Supreme Court 
fourteen months after the war was won, because they consider 
it mere hypocrisy, and will hold in contempt any legislation 
passed under the Eighteenth Amendment, because they believe 
such legislation to be a tyrannical violation of their personal lib- 
erty and an unwarranted invasion upon the rights reserved to the 
States. This contempt is not an attitude to be defended, but 
a fact to be reckoned with. It exists and will continue to exist, 
a perennial source of disorder and, what is far worse, of con- 
tempt of law, and of the cowardly Congress which made this 
legislation possible. The Chicago Tribune is very near the truth 
when it thus describes the dawning of the New Year: 


Chicago was just as drunk as it cared to be and as open- 
ly drunk as it wanted to be. So was every other city which 
ever had seen a drop of liquor. ’ 

This New Year’s eve was more than an ordinary debauch. 
It was a debauch of lawlessness. The law was told to go 
to the devil. Disrespect for law began in the body which 
made it. Congress used a moral pretext which no moral ob- 
ject could make right, and the country treated the law with 
the respect which was moraily due it. 

It was a disgrace to the nation. The Wartime Prohibition 
law in its spirit and in its words and its ways, has been a 
moral disaster to the United States. It has been a fraud and 
it has made a fraud of law. It has increased the natural 
American insolence towards law. It has made ten lawbreakers 
— it found one. Authority is a jest and enforcement a 
joke. 

One active official could have made a thousand arrests in 
Chicago Wednesday night. What is law to us? We are hypo- 
— when we make laws and lawbreakers after they are 
made. 


Thousands of Americans today abhor the spirit of the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment, first, because they believe in liberty, and 
secondly, because they believe in temperance in all things. 


New York Points THE Way 


[* his January message to the legislature, Governor Smith 

of New York suggests what may prove a way to the repeal 
of Prohibition by constitutional amendment. The Governor 
begins by noting the existence of grave doubt whether the 
Amendment has been constitutionally ratified, and advises the 
legislature to rescind its resolution of the previous session, and 
submit the matter to the people. The members of that legis- 
lature were not elected to deal with the Amendment, and the 
measure was adopted by a very narrow margin. Further, there 


is good reason to believe that “ members of the legislature, whose 
personal views, and in some instances the well-known views 
of their local constituents, were opposed to such action, were 
coerced by the party lash to surrender their own convictions, 
and vote for the resolution.” 
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I am advised that there were members of the legislature 
whose personal sentiments and convictions were opposed to 
ratifying the Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution, 
sufficient in number to have prevented the passage by the 
legislature of the resolution of ratification, if it had not been 
for the action of the party caucus. 

And all this was done in the name of a purer morality! 

Two things now remain. The first is complete obedience, as 
long as the Eighteenth Amendment makes itself felt through 
Federal and State legislation. The second is to use every lawful 
means to repeal the Amendment and to root out of our midst 
as an element most fatal to American institutions, the factions 
which made it part of the Constitution. 

Paut L. Biakety, S. J. 


EDUCATION 
Finance, Politics and the Smith Bill 


EGARDING with something like a morose eye the propo- 

sition to lend or give more money to Europe, Mr. Herbert 
Hoover advises us to consider our ways and the state of our 
pocket-book. It was all very well for Mr. Micawber to rule out 
the past, forget the present, and rely upon something “turning up” 
at some unspecified future time. But we cannot so regulate our af- 
fairs. Mr. Hoover singles out the astonishing fact that our taxes 
are now greater by about six hundred per cent than they were in 
1915. To supplement Mr. Hoover, I venture to single out the 
staggering fact that the budget prepared for Congress totals 
nine billion dollars. There was once a Congress which went 
home to its constituents in fear and trembling, with the name 
of “the billion dollar Congress.” Today that would be a cheap 
Congress. It is highly improbable that Congress will appro- 
priate nine billion dollars, but there is good authority for the 
statement that our national budget will average something like 
five and one-half billion dollars for the next few years. Are 
you ready to pay your allotment? 


MILLIONS oR BILLIONS 


DD to this sum your State and local taxes, and the in- 
creased cost of living which always accompanies a rise 
in the cost of government, and you will find a substantial reason 
for strict economy. You will also unearth a reason why, con- 
sidering the question simply in its financial aspect, the present 
is no time to establish a Federal Department of Education. 
That Department proposes to inaugurate its career on the 
modest annual appropriation of one hundred million dollars. 
No one believes that this appropriation is static; no one, that 
is, in the least acquainted with the kinetic quality of practically 
every appropriation which began its course by favor or benign 
legislators under the dome at Washington. They swell like 
the genii released from the bottle. If the initial appropriation 
does not increase by a kind of geometrical progression, some 
lobby is not doing its duty. Not long since, Dr. Devine was 
speaking in large and comfortable language of the need of 
raising the appropriation to three hundred million dollars. At 
the Atlantic City convention in January, Dr. Claxton, according 
to press reports, urged “a Federal plan of cooperating with the 
States” to begin with the expenditure of three hundred million 
dollars. This “plan” is probably our old friend, the Smith bill. 
But why speak of millions? Change the “m” to “b”, and we 
have the sums that the supporters of the Smith bill really wish. 
Will they get this huge appropriation? They assuredly will, 
if the Smith bill ever passes Congress, even in a modified form. 
If you object to paying a higher price for your butter and 
bread and eggs and coffee, for Johnny’s shoes and little Mabel’s 
cloak, register your protest at Washington against the Smith 
bill. Remember that the initial annual appropfiation, one hun- 
dred million or three hundred million, is not the only money 
that will come out of your pocket. In any State in which 
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“cooperation” is inflicted, the local tax-rate for the schools will 
probably be increased. The expenditure of one hundred million 
or of three hundred million dollars, by the Federal Government 
invites the expenditure of the same sums by the “ cooperating” 
States. Are taxes too low in your city and State? or are they, 
according to Mr. Hoover’s estimate and your own knowledge, 
mounting to a point where they become an intolerable burden? 


Tue ScuHoots In Poritics 


T is permissible to think in terms of millions for the schools 

and not a cent for bureaucracy, only if we have the millions. 
The guilt of squandering money and of running into reckless 
debt attaches to governments quite as well as to individuals. 
That is one phase of the Smith bill. But there are other phases. 
Consider the political phase. For a good many years, enlightened 
States and cities have been struggling to extricate the schools 
from politics, and their success has not been general. Every 
teacher knows what happens to the schools, when State and 
city superintendents, and teachers, are chosen, not because they 
are able to guide, control and train, but because they are Demo- 
crats. With equal wisdom might one reject a physician because 
he is a Republican, or choose a dentist because he is a Mug- 
wump. Every honest teacher will admit, privately, however, 
and in many cases by night for literal fear of the Jews, that 
“pull” and reasons of political expediency are factors not inex- 
orably eliminated in questions of retention and promotion. Yet 
by deliberate purpose, the Smith bill establishes on a national 
scale the reign of the politician, the ward-heeler, and the strict 
party voter, over the schools of the country. The Federal Sec- 
retary of Education will be chosen because he is a Democrat, 
and promptly dropped on the election of a Republican president. 
His powers of patronage, extending to every State in the Union, 
are enormous, and whatever may be said for civil service in 
theory, he is a babe who does not know that between friends, 
civil service is no stronger than the courts and the Constitution. 
What becomes of continuity of purpose and of common intel- 
lectual honesty, under this scheme to make the schools agents 
in every political squabble, and fair game for the spoilsman 
and the gangster? Whatever prompted the Smith bill, one 
thing is certain. It was not written to promote the interests 
of education, nor can it raise the standards of the profession. 
It will make every school district the seat of a political caucus, 
and force all teachers to enter the grimy game of party politics 
to insure their tenure of position. 


THE SHOEMAKER AND His LAST 


INALLY, it may be well to remember that the Federal 

Government has no more right to control the local schools 
than it has to fix the price of peanuts or of old clothes in the 
Borough of The Bronx, New York City. I am supposing, 
of course, that the prescriptions of the Smith bill are not urged 
under the emergency of a war which was won fourteen months 
ago. The schools are the care of the States, not of the Federal 
Government. If the States will not perform their duties to 
the schools, the negligence cannot be mended through a Federal 
enactment which tends to destroy what vestiges may be left 
of the American spirit of self-government. “The trend toward 
centralization of all authority and power in Washington, strikes 
at the very foundation of our Government,” said Governor 
Lowden of Illinois in his Mayflower speech last December. 
“A country of the extent of ours may possibly be governed in 
all its details, as an empire from a central capital, but not as 
a republic.” I do not know whether the Governor is a Demo- 
crat or a Republican, but he seems to be an American. And 
the worst form of centralization is reached, when power to 
control the local schools is in the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is the triumph of Bismarck, the destruction of the 


American political principle of local self-government. 
P. L. B. 
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NOTE AND COMMENT 
Catts Back Again 


OT long ago Governor Catts of Florida declared in a public 
4 speech that his son had been expelled from the army 
through the influence of Cardinal Gibbons. His Eminence 
promptly rejoined that he did not even know of the existence 
of the younger Catts, much less cause the expulsion about which 
the Governor was talking. This incident called forth an editorial 
in AMERICA, which was later sent to Catts by a reader. The 
Governor’s answer is too good to be lost to posterity. It runs 
as follows: 


Dear Sir:—I have your favor of recent date, enclosing 
clipping entitled “ Holy Catts and Kitten Catts,” for which I 
thank you. 

Replying beg to advise that my son was a Captain of ‘In- 
fantry under a Catholic General and owing to conditions at 
Camp Wheeler, Ga., I got in behind him and made him 
clean up this Camp with the help of the Government and he 
sent my son to a School of Artillery and wanted him to learn 
in four months what it takes a man four years at West Point 
to learn. The consequence was that my son was made a 
private but before the war ended he had climbed back to a 
Lieutenant and is now Adjutant General of Florida. 

In regard to Cardinal Gibbons I used him in generic terms 
for all catholics. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) Sidney J. Catts, 


Governor. 


This letter appears too funny to be true, but it is true never- 
theless. 


Staggering Cost of 
the World War 
flere Carnegie Endowment for International Peace has pub- 
lished a pamphlet on the “ Direct and Indirect Costs of 
the War.” The former alone are placed at the staggering total 
of $186,000,000,000, while the latter are estimated at $151,612,- 
542,560. Among the indirect costs we find the sum of $33,531,- 
276,280 given as the capitalized value of soldier human life. 
The report was gathered by Ernest L. Bogart, professor of 
economics in the University of Illinois. The number of known 
dead is placed at 9,998,771, and the missing, presumed to be 
dead, at 2,991,800. The capitalized value of the individual is 
made by him to range from $2,020 in Bulgaria, Turkey, Greece, 
Japan, Roumania, Serbia and several other countries, to $4,720 
for the United States, in which the economic worth of the 
individual to the nation is considered to stand at its highest. 
To losses from death and wounds are added those resulting 
from disease, pestilence, hardship, physical exhaustion and 
similar causes. 


The Jesuits and National 
Self-Determination 


WE have long been acquainted with the fact that the princi- 
ple of national self-determination, as contained in the Con- 
stitution of the United States and reiterated by President 
Wilson, is but one of the commonplaces of Catholic tradi- 
tional teaching. The subject was lucidly treated a short time 
ago by the Carmelite Father C. F. Ronayne, D.D., at a Com- 
munion breakfast in the Christian Brothers’ College, Adelaide, 
Australia. His words, originally quoted in the Southern Cross, 
are thus given in the Ave Maria: 

Now, to what political philosopher or to what school of 
political thought belongs the credit of first formulating that 
democratic creed? Possibly you may have heard it credited to 
the writings and influence of Rousseau, the evangelist of the 
French Revolution. But Rousseau’s claim will not stand 
critical examination. Its true lines of development go back 
farther still. In the days of St. Thomas Aquinas, in the thir- 
teenth century, it already existed as an unrealized part of the 
great wealth of medieval jurisprudence; but its clear and 
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definite formulation as a precise political principle—the prin- 
ciple which Mr. Wilson expresses when he says that peoples 
may be governed only with their own consent—is due to two 
great Jesuits of the latter half of the sixteenth century: the 
Venerable Cardinal Bellarmine and Father Francis Suarez. 
Of the latter, who is one of Spain’s greatest glories, an emi- 
nent Scotch professor, not a Catholic, says t he was the 
founder of international law. Starting from the Church’s 
official teaching that political government is a natural neces- 
sity for human society, that the authority of the legitimate 
ruler ultimately comes from God, and that each of the three 
common forms of government—monarchic, aristocratic, or 
democratic—is in itself lawful, these two Catholic philos- 
ophers crystallized the liquid tradition of medieval ange ve 
theory into the definite principle which is called now the right 
of national self-determination. Across the dead years of 
three centuries there rings today the democratic message 
from the graves of these two worthy sons of St. Ignatius 
of Loyola. 


It is well for Catholics to keep these facts in mind. True 
modern democracy is Catholic in origin and Catholic in spirit. 


Unitarian Movie 
Service 

be ———" with a moral punch,” that is the description 
of his new “movie service” given by the pastor of the 

First Unitarian Church, Louisville, Ky., the Rev. Mr. Akin. It 
is the latest device to fill the empty pews of non-Catholic 
Churches. Members of his congregation recorded that the 
average attendance for the “ fifteen leading churches” of Louis- 
ville was less than seventy. Catholic churches were clearly not 


considered, since their normal problem is to find space for all 


those who come to worship. To attract “ fully 600 persons” Mr. 
Akin advertised a free moving-picture show, “Passing of the 
Third Floor Back,” in six reels, with the famous actor, Forbes- 
Robertson, in the stellar role. Services began with the singing 
of the “Long, Long Trail,” after which the women sang and 
the men applauded, and then the men sang and the women 
applauded. With this beautiful harmony and mutual admira- 
tion established, “the substitution of a picture sermon for a 
spoken sermon” began. In the full flush of his first success the 
Rev. Mr. Akin advises all pastors to follow his example. A far 
simpler method might be suggested, and that is to rent a moving- 
picture theater and put up the K, C. sign: “ Everybody Welcome, 
Everything Free.” There will then be no longer any need of 
erecting churches. 


Radical Papers in the 
United States 

HOUGH all are sufficiently acquainted with the propaganda 

of radicalism carried on throughout the United States, few 
may realize the actual extent of its development. This can 
best be gaged by the number of publications devoted to this 
cause. From the report of Attorney-General A. Mitchell 
Palmer to the United States Senate, disclosing the organized 
activities determined upon the destruction of our Government, 
we learn that there are at present 222 radical newspapers pub- 
lished in foreign languages in this country, and 105 printed in 
English. In addition to these sources of revolutionary thought 
and action, 144 radical newspapers, not published here but 
received from abroad, are distributed to subscribers in the 
United States. The I. W. W. alone now circulate thirteen 
papers printed in English and nineteen published in foreign 
languages. The radical papers issued in our own country are 
thus distributed according to language: Armenian 1, Bohem- 
ian 2, Bulgarian 3, Croatian 4, Danish 4, Esthonian 1, Finnish 
11, French 1, German 21, Greek 2, Hungarian 23, Italian 27, 
Jewish 20, Lettish 11, Portuguese 1, Roumanian 16, Slovenian 8, 
Spanish 8, Lithuanian 15, Polish 7, Swedish 6, Ukrainian 8, 
Yiddish 15. To these must be added not merely the foreign 
papers received here, but also the hundrds of books, pamphlets 
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and other publications that are widely circulated. Every effort 
is made to distribute this literature. Subscribers are not con- 
tent with reading their papers, but use them as a means of 
propaganda to inoculate as many as possible of their fellow- 
workers with the doctrines of anarchism, communism and rad- 
ical Socialism. There is no existing law, as we have pre- 
viously shown and as the Attorney-General states, which pro- 
vides any effective means to prevent the dissemination of rad- 
ical publications intended to promote revolution, and compass 
the forcible overthrow of the United States Government, and 
to establish a “dictatorship of the proletariat.” With the 
signing of the armistice the tides of radicalism broke loose. 
Fifty new publications have appeared since that date. The 
fact that a great many of these papers are without advertising 
matter further indicates that their propaganda is subsidized 
by outside sources. Such is our self-imposed national helpless- 
ness in the’presence of the most deadly propaganda that has 
ever been known in our country. 


Alumnae Volunteers Transcribe 
Books for Blind 

NEW field of apostolate has been entered by the Interna- 
tional Federation of Catholic Alumnae. It is to give light 
to the blind. An appeal for volunteers is sent out by its Depart- 
ment of Education, Bureau for the Blind, to give their leisure to 
the study of Revised Braille. This is the uniform type for the 
blind decided upon by an international commission in 1918. Since 
the great library of Catholic books produced during twenty years 
by that efficient pioneer worker for our Catholic blind, the Rev. 
Joseph M. Stadelman, S.J., of the Xavier Free Publication 
Society for the Blind, New York City, is printed almost entirely 
in New York Point or American Braille, it is evident that the new 
generation of readers will be unfamiliar with this form of type. 
As Miss Clara Louise Banton, chairman of the Bureau for the 
Blind, and holder of a Red Cross certificate in Revised Braille, 

writes in the Federation’s official organ: 

Now, this means that Father Stadelman’s life-work will 
reach only the blind of this generation. Can you sympathize 
with an apostle who lives to see conditions so changed that 
his almost superhuman efforts are not the permanent help for 
which he prayed and worked? That even now, his shelves 
are filled with the output of a discontinued system? It is a 
tragedy for him, and it reduces Catholic books for the next 
generation of blind, to a minimum. 

Undaunted by the decision of the commission, Father 
Stadelman immediately mastered Revised Braille and has 
already a half-dozen books completed in the new standard 
type. But we can help him fill his shelves with transcriptions 
in the new Revised Braille, if only we can resurrect the 
spirit of the manuscript workers of the Ancient Church. 
Father Stadelman will then complete his life-work. Our 
Catholic blind will be able to compete with their contem- 
poraries in secular and religious knowledge. There is but one 
way to put a library of Catholic books into the hands of the 
blind, and the leisure of our Catholic Alumnae will make it 
possible. 

Here then is the worthy task suggested for Catholic alumnae: 
that they spend in Braille-transcription for the blind the time 
usually given to purely ornamental things. In a letter written a 
few weeks ago the President of the Federation, Mrs. James J. 
Sheeran, was able to inform us that she had already secured over 
200 signed pledges from volunteer workers to study the Braille 
sign alphabet. Governors of State and Province chapters within 
the Federation are asked to secure a certain quota of workers in 
proportion to their membership, or failing in this, to find an equal 
number of members willing to contribute a specified sum with 
which to finance the work. Sisters, too, it is thought might inter- 
est themselves in this work. It is noted in this connection that 
France has 50,000 books transcribed by volunteer workers. Cor- 
respondence is to be addressed to Miss Clara Louise Banton, 
I. F. C. A.,, Bureau for the Blind, 2222 Locust St., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 











